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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 


By Leon Lewis. 
> 
CHAPTER XI. 
T'stand like one 
‘Has lost his way, and no man near him to inquire it ef: 

Yet there's a Providence above that knows 

The roads which ill men tread, and can direct 

Inquiring justice: the passengers that travel 

In the wide ocean, where no paths are, 

Look up, and leave their conduct to a star. 

Sir Robert Howard. 

At the moment when the bewildered Basil Mont- 
maur was following the form of his supposed be- 
trothed to the door of Lord Templecombe’s chamber, 
in the western tower, a no less interesting scene was 
transpiring in Miss Wycherly’s apartments. 

The eastern tower was eee lighted by hang~- 
ing lamps, the light of whieh shimmered mellowly 
through ground-glass globes. The curtains were 
drawn, the jalousies tightly closed before the windows, 
one of which was partly raised to admit.the evening air. 

The folding-doors connecting the boudoir, or par- 
lour, from the inner chamber were half open, and the 
latter room was shown to be even more luxurious 
than the former, being fitted with musical instru- 
ments, costly trinkets, rare shells, &c. An alcove 
at one side contained a dainty white-draped bed, 
surrounded by full, fleecy curtains of transparent 
pee which. depended from a gilt couch near the 
ceiling. 

Miss Wycherly was seated at an inlaid waiting- 
table in this beautiful chamber, busy with her pen. 

She had laid aside her evening dress, and was at- 
tired in a loose-fitting dressing-gown of white cash- 
mere, and her dark hair was brushed smoothly away 
from her forehead. 

She had signed and sealed the missive which she 
had just penned, when a door, carefully fitted into 
the wall beyond the alcove, and not to be distin- 
guished by a careless eye from the wall itself, was 
opened, and Miss Wycherly’s faithful nurse made her 
appearance. 





NATALIE BEGS MISS WYCHERLY’S PROTECTION. | 


“ Any sign of them yet, Alison?” inquired thie 
mistress. 

“None, my lady. I have been down nearly to the 
lodge, but they are not in sight!” 

Miss Wycherly looked disappointed, and consulted 
the jewelled watch at her girdle. 

“Tt is past the hour,” she said. “I told him to be 
here at one precisely, for at that time his presence 
would be least likely to be deteeted. He was never so 
late at an appointment before. Can anything have 
happened ?” 

“Oh, no, my lady,” answered the old nurse, sooth- 
ingly; “it is all right, only your ladyship’s nerves are 
unbalanced since your last guest came. I can set 
them right in a few moments !” 

Shebustled about with the design of distracting her 
mistress’s attention from the hour, and brouglit from 
a closet in the wall a massive silver tea-kettle, under 
which she lighted a spirit-lamp. 

A tiny silver tea-equipage was then put upon the 
table, a Sévres cup placed to contain the mild 
beverage in course of preparation, and, in order to 
fill up the time until the water should boil, Alison 
assured herself that the door of the ante-chamber 
communicating with the hall was securely fastened, 
and that the windows were so arranged as to permit 
but a single beam of light to penetrate to the outer 
world. 

She then returned to the inner room, and set about 
infusing a liberal quantity of tea. 

“ Are the secret chambers ali ready, Alison?’ in- 
quired Miss Wycherly. 

“ Yes, my lady!” 

“Are you quite sure that there are no flowers 
in the bed-chamber? It is not healthy “have them 
there !” 

“Yes, my lady. I took away the fresh roses and 
the violets that you spritikled over the bed this after- 
noon, and the bouquets I putinto the sitting-room. 
Here is your tea, my lady. I am sure it will do you 
good !” and Alison bore the tray to her mistress, 

“Set it down, my good nurse, and go down to my 
private door. Wait there until you see or hear them. 
I will not go down to-night !” 








Alison uttered assent and retreated through the door 
by which she had come. 

Miss Wycherly sipped her tea, occasionally pausing 
to listen, but at length she pushed the equipage from 
ber, murmuring anxiously. 

“Can anything bave occurred to them? Has the 
marquis already put into execution his threat to 
wound me through my boy? Oh, heaven——” 

' She paused, shivering, and glanced wildly around 
er. 

Her suspense had become insupportable, when the 
concealed door again opened, and Alison entered, fol- 
lowed by John Parkins and his foster-son. 

The latter sprang to Miss Wycherly’s arms with a 
cry of joy, and she embraced him with passionate ten- 
derness, folding him to her breast. 

“ What sleepy eyes!” she said, playfully. ‘* Was 
mother’s boy robbed of his sleep every week to come 
and visit her ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind it !” resgonded Arthur, manfully, 
his heavy lids contradicting his assertion. ‘I slept 
all the way here, mamma, and Jobn had a dreadful 
time getting me out of the carriage and on my feet. I 
wouldn't let him carry me !” 

Miss Alethea smiled at the boy’s proud tone, and 
then, not minding his faint struggles to regain his 
feet, carried him to the alcove and laid him on her 
pillow, carefully drawing the curtains about him. 

“You were later than usual, John ?” she said, re- 
suming her seat, while Alison stole to the bedside to 
watch the lad’s slumbers. 

“ Yes, my lady,” answered the farmer, taking the 
seat Miss Wycherly indicated. ‘ Master Arthur gave 
one reason for the delay. My other reason was that I 
fell asleep about nine and didn’t wake up till after 
one! Iam sorry, my lady——” 

“No harm has been done, John. I was anxious 
because you are usually so prompt. I feared that 
the marquis might bave gone back to the hidden cot- 
age, and harmed my boy !” 

“ He would have had to walk over my dead body 
before he should have touched one hair of Master 
Arthur's head !” cried the farmer, stoutly, glancing 
fondly in the direction of the now sleeping child. “I 
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am fonder of Master Arthur than of my own children 
even, and well [may be,” he added, “for it is‘to him 
that 1, my wife, and our little ones owe our pros- 
perity !” 

“ And Master Arthur is very fond of you!” answered 
Miss Wycherly, smiling. “ I am greatly indebted to 
youand your good wife, John—as much as you are 
tome. You have kept his existence secret, treated 
him always with the respect due to my son and the 
heir of my property, have taught him all the learning 
you yourself possess, have made his life very happy, 
and have never once failed to bring him to me on these 
secret weekly visits ! 
pay, John :” 

“TI have been more than repaid, my lady!” re- 
turned the ex-schoolmaster. “But you said Master 
Arthur would be your heir. If you were to die, 
would he succeed to all your property ?” 

‘Yes, John, the hidden cottage excepted. I have 
made a will in his favour—one that cannot be disputed 
But I hope I shall live until he attains his manhood,”. 
and Miss Wycherly’s tones grew thrilling in their 
earnestness. “I could not die now ! I want to watch 
over his boyhood and youth, and see him in his 
manhood ! want to tell him bis mother’s story 
vaitl my own lips, so that, whateverhe may hear at 
some future period, he may not blameme or curse my 
name! However I may have erred, I cannot bear 
that he should blame me!” 

She covered her pale, proud face with her hands for 
a moment, and then resumed: 

“If I die before he attains his majority, Joba, Mr. 
Layne will decide Arthur's future course!” 

“I hope and pray you won't die, my lady,” and 
the farmer’s voice quivered. “I don’thope it for my 
own sake, but for your own and Master Arthur's. It 
would kill him to lose you!” 

“ Well, we will hope for the best,” said Miss Wy- 
cherly, with assumed cheerfulness. “ I have every 
reason to believe that I shall live many years yet. 
I have been thinking lately, John, that you have not 
been sufficiently rewarded forall your fidelity to me. 
Arthur will always regard his foster-parents with 
great affection, and when he comes into my property 
will love toreward your devotion. But I must not 
leave everything to be done by him. Here isa small 
present for you!” é 

Opening the desk of her writing-table, Miss Alt- 
thea produced a paper, which she silently handed the 
farmer. 

He opened it, looked it over with a puzzled gaze, and 
then exclaitned : 

“T—I don't understand it, my jady-——” 

“T will explain it. That paper isa legal doecu- 
ment conveying to*you and your heirs for ever the 
hidden cottage and the fifty acres of land comprising 
the farm upon which you have heretofore been a sim- 
ple tenant!” 

The farmer looked bewildered, but gradually the 
truth, inall its force, burst upon his mind, and the 
tears rushed down his cheeks, as he said, brokenly: 

“ Oh,my lady, may heayenreward you for all your 
goodness to me and mine! I have now no anxieties 
for thefature. What will, Mary say ?” 

The thought of his good wife’s pleasure at the 
generous giftcaused him to laugh and cry at once. 

Rejoicing in her late tenant's delight, she then 
said ; 

“JT will not detain you longer, John, for I’ know 
you are anxious to shiare your joy with Mary. You 
need not come for Arthur to-morrow evening, as I 
wish to keep him with me until after the departure of 
the marquis, provided his health remains unin- 
jared in his forced seclusion. T will send you a note 

en I want you to come for him.” 

“Very Well, niy lady.” 

“ As you go home, Jolin, take the eastern road and 
stop at Mr, Layne’s place. I have a note which I want 
you to put into the letter-box at his gate, so that he 
will receive it early in the morning!” 

Addressing the note she had recently written, Miss 
Wycletly gave it into the farmer’s hands. 

“Ts there nothing else I can do for you, my lady ?” 
he asked, arising. ‘“ You would make me very happy 
by giving me some hard service to perform /f 

“Thank you, John. I appreciate your devotion, 
and, if I have need of your aid, I will call upon 


that 





you!” 

She extended her hand, which the honest farmer 
shook heartily and respectfully, and ‘then dismissed 
him, Alison contucting him down the private stair- 

ise and giving him egress upon the lawn, 

Aft.r locking the door behiud him, the, nurse re- 

ned to Ler mistress. 

As she entered the inner chamber, Miss Wycherly 

3; bending over the sleepi boy, her proud face 
inSfigured by aa expression of teuder sweetness. 

‘Come and look at my son, Alison,” said the mis- 

3s, making place for her servitress. “Tell me, did 
you ever see a nol boy? Look at his broad white 

ows. Notice his sensitive mouth, full of expression 


1 owe you more than I can re- | 


even in sleep. Did you ever see a more intellectual 
face for a lad of his age ?” 

“Never—never, my lady,” responded the nurse, 
truthfully, her face reflecting the mother’s fondness. 
* And he is ag good as he is beautiful! Heis so truth- 
ful, so Spirited” 

“ Yes, he is spirited! He will need a father’s leving 
guidance through the years to come,” and a shadow 
passed over Miss Wycherly’s face. “Oh, Alison, do 
you think my boy willever blame me, when he shall 
have grown to manhood ?” 

“Never, my lady—never !” 

“I pray daily that I may live to tell him my 
story myself. No one could tell itasIcan. Even 
Richard could not excuse or justify my conduct as I 
would!” 

“Ob, my lady,” cried the nurse, im sudden alarm, 
“you do not think you will die? You are go young, 
so beautiful! Better that I who nursed youin your 
infancy and whose years are so many more should 
die in your stead. You do not think that you haveany 
disease——” 


“Nothing but this sorrow ever cating at my heart!” 
cried Miss Wycherly, passionately, “Qh, Alison, I 
could pray to die but for my boy. I have been calm 
till this week, but the sight of the margpis:has opened 
my old wounds afresh! Iam very weary!” 

She knelt beside the couch, giving way to passionate 
sobs which seemed to frighten her nurse, 

“Oh, my darling, my nursling!” cried Alison, wee 
ing at her mistress’s grief. -‘‘ Don’t,cry—don’t! 
won't do any good. Think of Master Arthur, and 
Mr, Richard, and me. Por our sakes, don’t give way, 
“3 bon MOIEE erick, 001 wale ald not 

at the storm. rief, so long 0} 
be stayed in au instant, and it was doubtful if Miss 
Alethea heard the pleading of her servitress. 

Not knowing what to do in her alarm, Alison did 
the best thing that could be dome, She took one re- 
laxed hand of the sleeping boy and Jaid it upon the 
bowed head of his young mother. ‘ 

The touch quieted Miss Wycherly, and she hushed 
her sobs, f that he might be disturbed. 

When she had grown calmer, she arose from her 
knees, crossed the several times, and said: 

“ Could it be possible, Alison, that the marquis keeps 
a watch u my rooms? He was very impatient 
to-day, and I fear——” 

Without completing the sentence, she weut inte the 
ante-chamber and listened at the door. 

A faint sound without came tv her keen h 

1 suspected!” sho murmured, “He is 
of Gpything! But he could have beard no 
these walls are so thick! <A drumeonld 
hardly be heard in that corridor from. my inmer room. 
I will confront him!” 

Softly unlocking her door, she threw it. wide open, 
and advanced into the corridor. 

Instead of confronting tlie Marquis of Waldemere, 
as she had expected, she beheld the same being whom 
Basil Montmaur had followed to Lord Templecombe’s 
rooms, in the.opposite extremity of the Castle. 

The girl seemed bewildered, appearing to have lost 
her way among the many galleries. 

On hearing Miss Alethea’s door open, she started as 
if to flee, aud then drew nearer, clasping her bands in 
mute entreaty, as if fecling flight to be impossible. 

“ Leopolde !” exclaimed Miss Wyclerly, in a tone 
of surprise and reproof. “ What are you doing: here 
at this hour? Retire immediately to your cham- 
ber!” 

The girl turned again, but hesitatingly, as if not 
knowing where to go, 

The next moment she ran towards Miss Wycherly, 
still clasping her hands, and cried: 

“Pity me, lady, and help me 

It was not the voice of the Lady Leopolde, and as 
the light of the lamp fell upon her, Miss Wycherly 
noticed that while the features were precisely similar, 
there was something in the expression or air ‘of this 
girl that distinguished her fromthe lady of the 
Castle. 

Astonishment at the apparition kept the lady mo- 
mentarily dumb. 

“Lady, won't you have mercy upon me?” pleaded 
the girl. “You think me a thief, perhaps, because I 
have entered the Castle secretly, and atnight? I can 
explain matters, if you will hear me. Or, if not, let 
me go quietly away a 

“Who are you ?” inquired Miss Wycherly, coldly. 

“My name is Natalie Afton——” 

It was indeed poor Natalie, as the reader has sus- 
pected. 

a Why are you here?” 

Natalie looked around her, as if fearing to be over- 
heard, and answered : 

“Tt is a long story, lady. If yoa would let me 
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enter your room, I will tell it to you.’ 
After a searching glance at the girl’s face, Miss 
Wycherly directed Alison, who stood beliind her, to 





ard the slumbers 


retire into the inner chatuber, and gu 





of tle boy—speiking in a tone too low to be heard 
by Natalie—and, when the woman had obeyed, Miss 
_Alethea said: ‘ ; 

“You can enter” 

Natalie obeyed, following the lady into the ante- 
chamber anf closing the door behind her. 

“Sit down!” said Miss Wycherly, seating, herself in 
a fenton from which she could watch every. change 
in Na lo 
Natalie sank down upon acushion in alow attitude, 
as if hoping to the anger of the haughty lady 
who was n0w g as her judge. 

The poor girl knew how unwarrantable was her 
midnight entrance into the Castle, and her imagination 
conjured up an arrest, transfer tu a gaol, and sum- 
jae pun t on achargeof robbery, or something 
8 Lb 
Miss Wycherly’s manner was not likely to dissipate 
her apprehensions, for nothing could have been colder 
Yen cay geoaien ttth ¥ 

ou ma; our rou 
shall have the fullest cometusiie to justify yourself ; 
but if you fail, I shall call up my steward and give 


you inte t 
Natalie sobbed with fright. 
“I am not what you think, lady,” she. said, as soon 
a could Ye. i oa me 
owns nm Grange, ahundred 
fact om, ban a 


“Then whatare you doing here?” 

“I can tell that best by relating my history,” an- 
swered ~“Tast summer a gen' came to 
on grandmother viunele, Io peolonged bi aoe 
my an is stay 
there on my-account, having met*me on the very 
day of his arrival. He called himself Elmer Koyes. 
He told me he loved me, and. J believe he did,” and 
mere Natalie’s voice quivered. “But he. does not 
now!” 

Miss W: 'y looked softened, and red: 
Se TRO 

‘as it love : e 

“It was, lady. You incredulous, but I can 
soon make it clear to you. . Elmer stayed all the sum- 
mer ata li near the e, and we were 
a village a few 
- pt our marriage 
Elmer pretended to Lave family reasons 
ro Sing — went back to town, 

uu e frequently cottage to meet 
me, I expected him last week, instead of seein: 
oa received pie eo - 
e produced from pocket a torn and crumpled 
eee brought to Miss Wyéherly. 
lady read it through in silence. 

It was some time before she spoke, and her voice 
was very gentle when she said: 

“Poor child! You have been bitterly deceived! 
The very handwriting of this letter is disguised— 
yet,” she added, “there seems to me a familiar look 
about it!” 

“On receiving that letter I left home,” resumed 
Natalie, forbearing to mention, Hugh Fauld. “I 
went straight to Falconbridge, before visiting London, 
and searched the register for the record of my mar- 
riage!” 

“ OF course you found it?” 

“Alas, no! The'leaf on which ‘it had been written 
was missing! The clergyman who married us was 
dead! The certificate that would have proved me 
good and virtuous was in the keeping of my husband! 
In that great sttait, I resolved to seck Elmer, and 
set out for London,” 

“Poor, innocent child!” said Miss. Wycherly, 
beckoning the girl nearer. “How could you expect 
to find him “under a false name in London? Your 
idea was. madness!” 

“God protected me!-I had found on the cottage 
floor a torn card, on which was,a half-legible address. 
- pret ye it, tM asa not a While-seated in 

e coach, I drew that scrap o from my pocket, 
and resolved to inquire for A husband at that address 
I did so, but the porter was surly, and told me that a 
great many gentlemen had chambers there, and there 
was no Mr. Keyes among them. I hung about thi 
place for a day or two, hoping to see Elmer, but | 
failed in that. Instead, I saw his valet, whom I bad 
often seen at the cottage. The man was leayicg the 
place, and did not notice me. If the had, he would not 
have known me, as, I. wore a thick yeil.--I followed 
him, not knowing what else to do, and he led me to a 
railway station. I bought a ticket to. a distant piace, 
got into the compartment next him,and got out:at the 
station where he did. And then I tracked him to the 
Castle !” 

“ Tracked bim here?.” 

“Yes, lady. I did not 


‘ J dare to. inquire for him, not 
knowing his real name, so I hung: about the ground, 
waiting forachance te meet-him—if he were here. 
Last night I found the opportunity. He—Elmer— 





came out to that glade where the fountain is, andvcom- 
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menced to smoke a cigar. I approached him and 
kissed him, before he kucw of my presence. He 
spratig up, pale and terrified, and upbraided me for 
following him here. And then he hurried me into the 
shadow of the park, fearing that I might be seen. But 
he did not speak kindly to me. He swore that it 
would be the worse for me if I did not go home 
direcfly, and said that he was poor and did not 
daié own his marriage yet, With that, he left me!” 

“Tis husband of yours is ‘my guest, then? Have 
yon learned his name?” 

“Yes, lady—Basil Montmaur! I stayed ina grotto 
at the edge of the park all night, but started for the 
village this roecrm. te obtain food. I was in one 
of the plantations when I came upon a woodman, and 


inquired my Way;as he was about to answer me 
a group of riders came along, and I saw Elmer at 
The woodman peed me his name!” 


thelr head. 

“ Basil M p 

“It would seem so, lady,” and Natalie smiled 
faintly. “ Once I thought him the embodiment of 
nobleness! This evening I sought to effect an en- 
trance into the Castle; andin doiug so saw him at his 
window. That gave me the knowledge I wanted in 
regard to his room. I founda window unseeurely 
fastened and crept in——” 

speak to the steward to-morrow about his 
carelessness!” interrupted Miss Wycherly. 

The girl looked more anxious, and. continued: 

“ With some difficulty, 1 found my way to Elmer's 
room, He was asleep. I had no desire to awaken 
him, »wishing to search his effects for the certificate 
of our marriage. That was all 1 sought here, lady, 
but I failed to find it, Becoming frightened, at last, 
by his restlessness, I left his room, and was trying to 
find my way out when you met me!” 





“ Basil Montmaur!” -exelaimed Miss Wycherly,§|.- 


moeditatively, You must be mistaken. Basil is the 
soul.of honour. The woodman may have mistaken 
the person. Your Elmer may have been Sir Wilton 
Werner, What,room has your husband ?” 

‘* A chamber in the other tower !” 

= Wycherly started, and regarded the girl 
sternly. 

“Do you know whom ‘you accuse?” slie inquired. 
“ The person you claim-as the man who deceived you 
is the Eavl of Templecombe !” 

“Au earld” gasped Natalie. Ol, no ‘ 

“Yes, you claim Lord Templecombe as your hus- 
band! Of all the gentlemen, he alone has a tower- 
chamber. He slveps in the western tower, on the 
floor above this!” 

Natalie was appalled at this statement—hardly 
daring to believe in the rank of her-traitor husband, 
and fearing that justice would never be doue her. 

“If Elmer is, an earl,” she. said, despairingly, 
“there is no need or use in my struggling longer. 
ile would never own me as his wife, with my birth 
and education. He meant all the time to deceive 
me, and eventually cast me off! Ob, I wish 1 were 
dead!” 

“ Hush!” said Miss Wycherly. “You must not 
talk like that. Bear up bravely under your trials. 
You have not seen the end!” 

“No, lady. But it is easy to foretell my lifeiof 
misery and desolation ——” 

“ Donot despair, Natalie. I believe your words, 
though it is difficult to. do so, since Lord VTemple- 
combe is my near relative, and a suitor for the hand 
of my niece . 

“Your niece? Is she the lady whom I so much 
resemble? 1 saw her among tle riders this 
morning!” 

“She is the same—the Lady Leopolde Wycherly! 
Your resemblance to each other is miraculous !” 

“T noticed it, but she is inuch more beautiful than 
I,” said Natalie, hambly. “It was that resemblance 
that made me lay aside my bonnet and shawl and 
leave them in*the wood, when I came here to-night, 
I thought if I were seen, I should not be disturbed, as 
i ne d be taken for Ler ladyship. May.I go now, 
ady ?” 

Miss Wycherly reflected. 

The girl's facé pleased her—its very pride and de- 
fiance totching a chord in her own heart. . It was 
hard to look into Natalie’s blue eyes and. think they 
miftrored’ an untruthful soul. Tt was impossible to 
resist pityinog and trusting the deccived' and deserted 
young wife: 

“ Suppose I let you go,” the lady said, thoughtfully. 
“What will you do? Shall you return home?” 

“ No, lady, never,” replied’ Nutalie, desperately. “I 
do not -know ‘what T shall do! Perhaps end my 
troubles® in the nearest streati, for I am friendless, 
liomeéless, and hopéless.” 

“You lave’ no right to coutemplate self-destruc- 
tion!” ‘exclaimed Miss Wycherly, severely. “I 
belivve it-to Demy duty to befriend you, and I will 
do it} with my aid you may yet be recognized as a 
Jawfal wife !” 





knees before Miss Alethea, and covering her hand 
with tears and kisses. 

“Let me stay wit! you,” she cried, “and I will be 
your ladyship’s slave——” 

“I donot want you for aslave, Natalie, but you 
may be my friend. I am sure I can trust your discre- 
vion and gratitude. If I allow you to remain, I shall 
want you to confine yourself to my rooms, and never 
be seen out of them, unless you go forth at night for 
exercise. I, will not keep you here long, as I have 
not sufficient room for you. Will you promise to 
keep yourself so secluded here that no one shail suspect 
your presence? Also, that whatever you may see or 
hear in tlese rooms shall never be spoken of outside 
them, or to any being but me?” 

“T promise!” answered the girl, selemaly. 

“T will trust you. And now let me explain who 1 
am. I am the sister of the late Earl of Templecombe, 
and the aunt of the Lady ldots Wycherly, the 
owner of the Castle. Iam Miss Wycherly. As the 
eo earl is my relative, I have hope of compelling 

im to do you justice, but you must first prove to me 
beyond all manner of doubt that he is your false hus- 
band. You can point out your Elmer to-morrow 
when the young people go toride. These jy 
will protect you from observation. Rest yourself on 
the couch yonder, Natalie, while I consult with my 
attendant in regard to your accommodation!” 

“ Well, yousaw this girl, Alison 2” she said, simply. 

“Yes, my lady. She’s the very moral of the Lady 
Leopolde—only not quite so fresh and bright. If she 
had the Lady Leopolde’s dark eyes, she’d be prettier!” 

Miss Wycherly rapidly narrated the story told her 

by Natalie, the nurse being her confidential friend, 
and the only one, except her boy and Richard Layne, 
to whom she ever unbent, and concluded. 
“You see, of course, Alison, that I must befriend 
this poor young girl, who looks at me with a face 
like that of my niece, and who would destroy herself 
if I should turn her away. I will send her to the 
hidden cottagein a day or two, there to remain until a 
favourable change in affairs.” 

“Yes, my lady. But are you sure her husband is 
the earl? May it not be the Marquis of Waldemere? 
He is bad enough for anything ——” 

“ But not for that, Alison!” cried her mistress, in 
sharp tones of pain. ‘‘ Besides, her husband is young, 
and the marquis, you kuow, is grey-haired !” 

“True, my lady. Do you waut this young girl to 
see Arthur?” 

“No. Iwill take him to the secret cliambers and 
put him to bed there, while you attend upon Natalie, 
aud bid her sleep where she is !” 

Alison hastened to obey. Natalie was too weary to 
disrube herself, having spent the previous night in the 
grotto, where she had slept little. 

The good old nurse brushed out the tangled mass 
of golden hair, removed the travel-stained clothing, 
and put upon the girl the dainty garments of Miss 
Wycierly. 

And then she brought sheet, anda pillow, spread 
them upon the yieldiug couch, conducted Natalie to it, 
and watched beside her until she slept. When the 
girl’s breathing had become quite regular, the nurse 
softly withdrew the key from the door, gathered the 
sciled garments in her arms, and retreated into the 
inner chamber, which she found deserted. 


CHAPTER XII. 
What can I pay thee for this noble usage, 
But grateful praise! so heaven itself is on, 
towe. 

Narauie still slept, on the suceceding morning, 
when Miss Wycherly entered the tittle parlour and 
stood at her side, regarding her attentively by the 
moruing light. The resemblance of the girl to the 
Lady Leopolde was more than ever striking, now that 
her blue eyes were veiled from sight, and er hostess 
could scarcely persuade herself that she was not look- 
ing apon the face of her-niece. 

“ Strange, wonderful!” she murmured. ‘“ The re- 
semblance is a most extraordinary coincidence !” 

Alison came up behind her mistress, echoing her 
words. 

“Open up the upper part of the shutters, Alison,” 
said Miss Wycherly, “and let in the light. As 
soon as Miss Natalie awakens, you may attend upon 
her. In the meaiitiize, youmay wait upon me!” 

The woman hasteved tc rearrange the jalousies, in 
such amanner that while they admitted the light an 
occupant of the room could not be seen from without, 
and she then followed her mistress to the inner 
room. 

Wheu Natalie at leagth awakened, bars of sunlight 
glittered upon the carpet, and the clock on the mantel- 
piece pointed to the hour of ten. 

She sprang to her feet, with a look aad exclamation 
of bewilderment at her novel susroundivgs, but her 
memory bad fully asserted itself wen Alison. entered 


Natalie sprang forward impulsively, falling on Ler ; her presence. 





“ T hope you slept well, Miss,” said the nurse, wit: 
genuine good-feeling. “ My mistress has gone to he: 
breakfast, and left orders about yours. 1 will show 
you to her dressing-closet !” 

Noticing that her garments had been witidrawn, 
Natalie silently followed the attendant to the iuner 
chamber to a dressing-closet at one side of it. 

“ When you are dressed, Miss, you will tind me in 
the ante-chamber. Should you want me, you have 
but to ring.” 

With these words, Alison withdrew, and Natalie, 
securing the door after her, looked cuvivusly around. 

The dressing-closet was a small, square room, 
lighted from the inner chamber by a large pane of 
glass in the top of the connecting door, and furnished 
simply but elegantly, with a thick carpet, a soft couch 
and two long mirrors opposite each other. 

A small closet at one side served as a wardrobe, 
and on the other side a door half-open, admitted to a 
beautiful bath-room, where a marble bath, shaped like 
a sea-shell, tempted her to enter. It was nearly 
filled with perfumed water, and Natalie experienced 
@ feeling of restfulness and pleasure as she timidly 
stepped into it. 

n emerging from the bath, she found new gar- 
ments placed for her in convenient proximity, and 
hastened to attire herself ip them. She brushed her 
golden hair smoothly from her face, caught iv at the 
waist the morning dress of pale blue cashmere, by a 
silver cord, and after a glance at her reflection in the 
mirrors, returned to the ante-chamber. 

She found a dainty breakfast awaiting her, and 
Alison attended upon her while she partook of it, 
occasionally makiug some remark of inquiry calcu- 
lated to make the young girl feel at home. 

When she had concluded her repast, Alison en- 
joined her to be very cautious, and not once to leave 
tie room, and herself departed with the salver and 
its contents. 

She had searcely disappeared when Miss Wycherly 
entered the room. 

She greeted Natalie very kindly, inquired Low she 
had slept, and then said : 

“My guests are going out on the lawn uow, Natalie, 
and you shall have an opportunity to point out to im 
your false husband!” 

She threw open the windows and bade Natalie look 
through the crevices in the jalousie, herself standiny 
beside her, 

The young people were all on the lawn. 

Basil Montmaur and the Misses Braithwaite wer 
grouped together,and the Lady Leopolde and thie 
Lady Elleu Haigh were both smiling at some speech 
made by Lord Templecombe, as he tendered each a 
rose he had just plucked. 

Sir Wilton Werner was gazing abstractedly into 
the distance. 

“But one gentleman of all my guests is absent 
from that group, Natalie,” said Miss Wyclevly. 
“ You have thereiore full opportunity ——” 

She paused, as Natalie uttered an exclamation. 

“That is he, Miss Wycherly, the gentleman with 
the grey morning coat. He is not the Earl 4 

“Yes, he is Lord Templecombe. It is a serious 
cLarge you make against lim, Natalie,and | cannot 
see how I can aid you. The future will present a 
chance, perhaps. You see that 1 do not doubt yom 
story. I know now of whose handwriting that in 
your letter reminds we. Let me look at it again!” 

Natalie extended the missive, and Miss Wycherl) 
compared it with the one she had recently received 
from the earl, 

The result of the examination was to confina hei 
couvietions, and she retGrned the letter in silunce. 

“Go into the inuer chamber, Natalie,” she said, 
“and wait there until 1 call for you. I wish now to 
hold au interview with my niece!” 

Natalie withdrew, aud Miss Wycherly seut Alison 
who had just returned, to the Lady Leopolde, request- 
ing her presence in the eastern tower. 

Tie message was delivered without aitvacting 
observation from the guests, and Leopolde entered 
her aunt's presence, in sume wonder at this unusual 
summons, 

* Be seated, my dear Leopolde !” said Miss W ycherl 
wheu she found herself alove with her niece. ‘1 have 
much to say to you. You are aware that 1 recvived 
an application for your hand from your kiusman, 
Lord Lemplecombe, aud that I granted him my appro- 
bation of his suit, referring him, of course, to you!” 

“lam aware of it, Auut Alethea,” was the low- 
toned reply. 

“You kuow also how strong I have favoured a 
marriage between you and the earl, Leopolde. It ha 
long been a favourite idea with me tu behold you the 
Countess of Templecombe, aud mistressof the estates 
whicis go with the title. I may, consequently, have 
influenced your heart in his belialf. Tell me, Leopolde, 
do you love him?” 

The maiden replied in the negative, adding : 

“Except as a cousin, you know, auntie.” 
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“Thank heaven! I have feared otherwise. I should 
never forgive myself, Leopolde, if I had been the 
means of causing you unhappiness. You are sure 
that it will not give you a single pain to relinquish 
him entirely ?” 

“Dear Aunt Alethea, I sce you do not even yet 
understand my sentiments towards my cousin. He 
has not yet asked me to marry him; therefore, I have 
not rejected him. I—I love another!” 

The confession was made with blushes and con- 
fusion, and gave Miss Wycberly a momentary relief, 
but her brow soon clouded with a sudden suspicion, 
and she said: 

* One of our guests, Leopolde ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Alethea!” 

“The Marquis of Waldemere?” aad Miss Alethea’s 
tones rang out quick and sharp. 

“No, auntie,” answered the maiden, in surprise. 
“TI have promised myself to—te Basil!” 

“To Basil!” repeated Miss Wycherly, with a re- 
valsion of feeling. “You have chosen wisely and 
well, Leopolde. Basil has a noble heart and 
generous soul. You will be very happy with him, I 
doubt not. If your parents were living, I am sure 
they would approve your choice!” and Miss Alethea 
bestowed upon her lovely niece a kiss of approval. 

“Iam glad you are pleased, Aunt Alethea. Basil 
proposed to speak to you to-day about our engage- 
ment. We want your sanction, but I should like it 
te remain a secret until after the departare of our 
gtests!” 

“You are right, my dear.” 

“Howsingular, auntie, that youshould have thought 
of the Marquis of Waldemere when I spoke of loving 
nnother than Vane. I have known the marquis so 
short a time, and he is so stern and strange——” 

A ghastly smile flitted over Miss Wycherly’s lips, 
as she hurriedly answered : 

“I suppose I thought of him, Leopolde, because 
the match would be so extremely unsuitable. 

“ Aunt Alethea, why did Lord Waldemere come to 
the Castle? He was certainly not invited, and he 
seems to dislike you, while I have noticed that you 
do not like him. If you do not want him here, why 
should not Basil send him away ?” 

“ Not for worlds !” cried Miss Wycherly, agitatedly. 

“You fear he would cause you trouble? If you 
have ever need of a defender, Aunt Alethea, Basil 
would be only too glad to undertake your defence.” 

“TI haveno need of defenders, Leopolde!” responded 
her aunt, coldly. “Your romantic brain must have 
been turned by those old-time romances of which you 
are so fond. Forgive me, dear,” she added, as Leo- 
polde’s eyes grew with tears. “I did not mean to 
wound your feelings. Believe me, I do justice to 
the affection you and Basil feel for me. I love you 
both very dearly, but you know I am not demon- 
strative.” 

Leopolde was quite satisfied with this amende, but 
longed to throw herself in her aunt’s arms, and 
entreat her to allow herself to be loved and cherished 
by her young relatives, but she felt too much in awe 
of her to put her longing into execution. 

“We are waudering from our subject—the earl,” 
resumed Miss Wycherly. “I havea communication 
to make concerning him which you should hear, aud 
which you must keep secret, even from Basil!” 

Leopolde made the required promise, and her aunt 
continued: 

“TF have reason to believe that Vane is already 
married——” 

“ Married ?” 

“Yes, Leopolde. But whether legally or not, I do 
not know. While he was devoting himself to you 
last winter, he had a wife in the country whom he 
frequently visited. This wife he has now re- 
pudiated !” 

“ Are you sure this tale is true, Aunt Alethea? It 
is hard to believe it of Vane!” 

“I know it, Leo.; yet I am convinced ef its truth. 
It may be that by some evasion of the law he is free 
to marry again, Yet he was wedded in church, by a 
elergyman now dead. His poor young wife has no- 
thing to show in proof of her statements except her 
truthful face, and a letter he sent her, casting her off!” 

“ You have seen her then, Aunt Alethea?” 

“Thave. She is the picture of yourself, Leo., and 
might well pass for you, although her voice sounds 
differently, and her eyes are blue. I met her in the 
eorridor last evening and called her by your name. 
She bad just visited Lord Templecombe's room, in 
the vain hope of finding the certificate of her mar- 
riage, and was endeavouring to escape from the 
€astle!” 

“How did she know he was here ?” 

“She tracked him from London, through his valet. 
He married her under an assumed name; but I will 
let her tell her story for herself.” 

Miss Wycherly arose and summoned Natalie, who 
entered the ante-chamber timidly, with evident awe 
of the lady to whom she was to be introduced. 


The Lady Leopolde advanced to greet her, and 
then paused abruptly, regarding ber in silent amaze- 
ment. 

“You are astonished at the resemblance she bears 
to you, Leopolde ?” said heraunt. “ Yet, seeing you 
tegether, the resemblance does uot seem so striking 
as before.” 

The darkness of Leopolde’s eyes, which gave such 
charming piquancy to her strikingly beautiful face, 
was almost the ovly difference between the faces of 
the two young girls, Natalie’s habitually defiant 
expression relic-ved her countenance of the tameness 
or insipidity often attendant upon blonde beauty; but 
her charms lacked the sparkling freslnessof her noble 
counterpart. 

“You are the wife of my cousin Vane, my aunt 
tells me ?” said Leopolde, at length taking Natalie’s 
hand, and leading her toa sofa. 

“You mean Lord Templecombe?” ventured the 
deserted young wife, timidly. ‘I did not know he 
was an earl. He said he was a gentleman's son, and 
called his name Elmer Keyes. If I had known his 
rank, I should have fled from him; for I would have 
knows that an earl could mean no good to one like 
me!” 

“Tell me all about it,” said Leopolde, sympa- 
thizingly. 

Natalie did so, pouring forth her emotions in pas- 
sionate utterance that thrilled Leopolde with convic- 
tions of their truth, detailing all her adventures since 
leaving Afton Grange, even finding courage to tell 
the sympathizing maiden beside her about the un- 
selfish devotion of Hugh Fauld, and the assistance he 
had rendered her. 

She concluded by exhibiting the letter which had 
so crushed all her hopes, and Leopolde read it, with 
eyes flashing with indignation. 

“Poor girl!” she said, drawing Natalie closer, and 
kissing her. “Do not shrink from me, Natalie. If 
you are Vane’s wife you are my cousin. Where was it 
you met your husband first, after tracking him to the 
Castle ?” 

“By the fountain, in the edge of the park, lady !” 
Leopolde changed colour, remembering that her 
lover had said, thinking it was she who had taken 
part in that scene. 

“And what do you intend to do now ?” she asked. 

“T do not know, lady. Miss Wycherly has pro- 
mised to be my friend, and my life is in her hands!” 
“I desire to keep Natalie’s presence here a secret, 
Leopolde,” said Miss Alethea, “ until a favourable op- 
portunity shall present itself to operate in her favour. 
If I were to confront her with Vane now, he would 
disown her, or his marriage with ber. We can only 
be patient, and let Natalie continue her efforts to 
obtain proofs of her marriage. It is possible that the 
certificate is not destroyed, or that the missing leaf of 
the register may be still in existence. We will hope 
the best. 

Leopolde echoed her aunt’s opinions, and Miss 
Wycherly went on to say that she should send Natalie 
to one of her farms that very evening, and that she 
could return nightly to the Castle for news of the 
earl, or to visit his rooms in search of the required 
proofs. 

*T could keep her in my rooms in the other tower 

Aunt Alethea,” suggested Leopolde. “They are 
directly under Vane’s.” 
“It would not do. Your maid would see her, and 
the mystery of Natalie’s resemblance to you and her 
seclusion would immediately become food for surmises 
and gossip. I have decided wisely, as you wii 
discover !” 

The young girls acquiesced in this decision, and, 
after a prolonged interview, Leopolde embraced Natalie 
tenderly—promising to see her again before evening, 
and begging her to take renewed hope and courage, 
for she would be her friend and sister—and then re- 
turned to her guests. 

(To be continued.) 
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Berne WAtcHED.—“ Doctor,” he said, “had you 
ever the consciousness of being watched—of having 
an eye fixed on you every moment, intently scruti- 
nizing your most minute actions and the variations 
of your countenarceand posture ? The consciousness 
that the Omniscient Eye rests upon us, in every 
situation, is the most consoling and beautiful belief of 
religion. But to have ahuman eye riveted on you in 
every moment of waking or sleeping, sitting, walk- 
ing, or lying down, is a refinement of torture on any- 
thing the Camanches or Spanish Inquisition ever 
dreamed. They, in their ignorance of cruel art, only 
struck at the body ; and the nerves have a very limited 
capacity of pain. This is a maddening, incessant 
torture of the mind, increasing with every moment 
it is endured, and sliaking the reason by its incessant 
recurrence of miserable pain. Letting a single drop 
of water fall on the head every sixty seconds does not 





hurt at first, but its victim dies of raving agony, it is 


alleged, if the infliction be continued. The torture of 
being incessantly watched is, to the mind, what tho 
water-dropping is to the body, but more effective, a: 
the mind is more susceptible of pain. The Eye of 
Omniscience looks upon us with tenderness and com- 
passion ; even if conscious of guilt, we have the com- 
fortof knowing that Eye sees also our repentance. 
But the human eye for ever fixed upon you is the cy 
of a spy, or enemy, gloating in the pain and humilia- 
tion which itself creates. 1 have lived too long in 
the woods to be frightened by an owl, and have seen 
death too often to be frightened by any form of pain. 
But I confess, doctor, this torture of being watched 
begins to prey upon my reason, The, lamp burnin: 
in my room all night would seem a torment devise: 
by some one who had intimate knowledge of my 
habits, my custom having been through. life never t.. 
sleep except in total darkness.”—Prison Life of Je ffir- 
son Davis. By Brevet Lieut.-Colonel John J. Craven, 
M.D. 








VACOINATION,. 


Tue period dating from birth allowed for vaccination 
is too short. It ought to be extended to six montlis, 
and even if that term should expire in mid-winter, it 
ought to be lengthened to such time as the vaccinator 
should deem expedient. According to my experience. 
vaccination in very early infancy does not ward off 
the liability to contract small-pcx so long as when 
it is performed later in life; and, therefore, I should 
never recommend its performance in the first few 
weeks after birth, except in cases of great emergency. 
Besides, in country villages and small towns, it is 
impossible to vaccinate all the year round with fresh 
matter, as ‘the subjects are not sufficiently numerous 
to afford a regular supply. 

The spring is the season best adapted for vaccina- 
tion, as at that time the disease occurs naturaliy 
amongst cows, and also it attains its greatest perfec- 
tion in the human subject. In’ the cold weather of 
winter the disease occupies a day longer, and tlie 
vesicles are not so large and fine asin the summer 
amongst the poor who live in cold houses; and the 
exposure ofthe chestsof the children during the opera- 
tion renders them liable to catch cold at this season. 
Of course in the comfortable: warm houses of the ricl. 
and well-to-do people it may be performed in the 
winter ; but these last are the exception, and not the 
rule, and do not require legislative enactments to en- 
force their own interest and that of the community 
at large. 

In very hot weather the vesicles run a@ quicker 
course, and are more likely to be injured by the gene- 
ral rest! < ioned by heat, and they are also 
moore apt to become inflamed and purulent, or, in com- 
mon parlance, to fester, than-when the temperatare is 
cool and agreeable. The instruction given by the 
authorities to make a number of. punctures is not safe 
in very young children, and ought not to be followed, 
as I have seen acute fever and even convulsions pro- 
duced when there had been several vesicles on smal! 
infants. Neither is one inspection, as directed, sufli- 
cient to ascertain and certify the successful results of 
the operation. The vesicles should be examined 
three times—on the fourth, theeighth, and the twelfth 
days ; and it is only upon the result of these observa- 
tion that a satisfactory opinion as to the efficiency of 
the operation can be arrived at.—Jnevitable Diseases. 
By Dr. Blower. 

—_—_—_——— 

A PauPER, James Maley by name, 106 years of 
age, died lately at the Liverpool workhouse. He 
had been an inmate for nine years. 

PULLMAN’s sleeping-car, the Omaha, now being used 
in America, is seventy feet long, runs on sixteen wheels, 
and on the inside is ten feet wide and ten feet high, 
affording cool, comfortable, and clean couches for 
sixty-four persons. In the interior the woodwork is 
of artistically carved black waluut, and earpeted, the 
seats all covered with velvet, a cabinet organ in the 
centre of the car, fragrant bouquets suspended from the 
roof, lighted by night from six large lamps, and by day 
through damask-curtained windows. It certainly has 
more the appearance of an elegantly furnished parlour 
than the interior of a railroad car. 

Lapy Don anp A Party or Maortes,—During 
the detention of the barque Strathspey, in which Lady 
Don is a passenger to Callao, a party was made up to 
visit the Maori Kaik, at the Heads, in which her lady- 
ship, Mr, Wilton, and Captain Deane joined. After 
rambling about for some time amongst the huts, one of 
the Maories recognized Lady Don, from haying seen her 
perform at the Prineess’s Theatre. A report was 
spread through the settlement, and a large concourse 
of Maories, including their princess, assembled round 
the party and requested her to act as in the theatre, 
whereon her ladyship huwourously sang “My Johnnie 
was a shoemaker,” which delighted her sable audience 
very much. The princess joined in the chorus, during 








which the Maories danced round to the tune. 
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THE KNIGHT'S DAUGHTER 
pln EE 
CHAPTER IIL 


Two days later the beautiful face of Maud Ruthven 
had grown pale and gad at the of an im- 
mediate parting with her father; those dusky eyes 
were often humid with tears, and the tremor ‘about 
the exquisitely chiselled lips bespoke the grief within. 

Her royal protectress. was grave also, and Cecil 
Hastings’s countenance and manner told how deep and 
sincere was his sympathy with the sorrow settling on 
poor Maud, 

The three vessels which were to set out on that 
long and perilous expedition were to sail from Ply- 
mouth, but one now lay on the Thames awaiting 
a Ruthven and several other members of the brave 

and, - 

The evening previous, Sir Francis Drake and Lord 
Ruthven were honoured by a royal banquet but amidst 
the glare of light, the glitter of plate, and the healths 
drank in flowing bumpers, there was more than 
one heavy heart, for the expedition was to sepdrate 
brother and sister, husband and wife, the lover and 
the betrothed bride. 

When the morning dawned the palace was'all astir, 
as the queen had declared her intention of conveying 
Lord Ruthven and his commander to the pier, where 
they were to embark for the Néw World, that her 
young ward might be in her father's society as long 
as possible, and witness his departure from England. 

Aft an early hour, Elizabeth’s state-barge lay on the 
‘waters of the ‘Thames, its us cushions and 
canopy glowing in the sunshine, its gay flags flaunt- 
‘ing in the breeze, and its elaborately carved oars sway- 
ing with the current. In the rear of this sumptuous 
boat might be seen a score of barges, belonging tu the 
nobility, and the rude skiffs of the London boatmen 
had been drawn up on either hand waiting for their 
occupants to watch the sail. At length a bugle blast 
heralded the ap of the reyal party, and the 
queen appeared leaning on the arm of Sir Francis 
Drake, while among her retinue walked Lord Ruthven 
and his daughter, and a brilliant array of her ma- 
jesty’s female attendants. Elizabeth of England was 
soon seated beneath the canopy, and the Earl of 
Lennox handed his ward into the barge, and led her to 
@ position near the queen ; the rest of the company 
filled the other boats, and then, at a oncerted 
signal, the rowers bent to their oars, and the barges 
shot down the Thames. On, on they drifted, the ex- 
hilarating strains of music echoing sweetly on the air; 
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out Maud coald enjoy nothing of this pleasant and 
novel scene, and wherever Cecil Hastings turned, the 
haunting sadness of her wistful face followed him. 
Finally, they reached the pier; Sir Francis respect- 
fally took his leave of the queen, and Lord Ruthven 
wrung her hand in asilence more expressive than 
words. 

“ My lord,” said her majesty, kindly, “ we under- 
stand the language of your look, and repeat our pro- 
mise—Maud’s interests shall be as dear to us as if she 
were our sister.” 

“T do not doubt it, royal madam; you have already 
given me sufficient proofs of your regard for my 
daughter, and yet it is hard to say farewell.” 

Mand’s tears gushed forth afresh as Lord Ruth- 
ven lifted her from the barge and drew her to the 
pier. 

“See, my child,” he exclaimed, “there is the vessel 
which is to bear me away from dear old England.” 

The girl gazed in the direction indicated, but 
her eyes were so blinded with tears that she could 
distinguish nothing, and flinging her arms about him, 
she abandoned herself to a passion of grief. 

“Hark ye,” whispered her father, ‘the ship’s boat 
is waiting, the breeze freshens, and Sir Francis is, I 
fear, impatient to sail.” 

“Let me go with you as far as the vessel,” cried 
the girl. 

“But who will row you back? and what should 
we do with a girl like you during a three years’ expe- 
dition? This boat belongs to yon vessel, as I said, and 
the sailors will not wish to spare time to return with 
you. Here, here we must part, Maud, though I 
should like to have you at my side till the last moment 
of my stay.” 

“My lord,” observed the Earl of Lennox, whose 
barge had lain near the queen’s during the coloquy, 
“ I will row you and your daughter to the vessel, and 
Lady Maud to the shore; let ber go, I pray you—it 
is hard to refuse her such a plea.” 

Lord Ruthven gladly assented ; the earl lifted the 
trembling Maud into his own barge, Lord Ruthven 
sprang in after her, and Sir Francis took a seat in 
the ship’s bout. 

While the young nobleman was speaking, ® man, 
clad in the costume of an ordinary boatman, and with 
his face shaded, and almost concealed by the drooping 
brim of his hat, leaped into a wherry and shot away 
towards the vessel. The court party were too intent 
on the parting scene to notice him, but every eye followed 
Cecil Hastings’s barge. It was not long in reaching 
the vessel, and then Lord Ruthven convulsively folded 
his daughter to his heart, and murmuring: 





“ God bless you, my child!” ascended to the deck, 
where he and Sir Francis stood, bowing and waving 
their hatsin acknowledgment of the fluttering kerchiefs 
of the queen’s retinue. In afew momerts more the 
vessel was under full sail dancing out to sea like a 
white bird winging its way over the blue waters, and 
the state-barge shot from the pier, the boats of the 
nobility falling into its wake. 

And the Earl of Lennox—what of him? His heart 
thrilled with emotion novel to him as he saw the 
yearning gaze with which the poor girl watched the 
pinnace and the manly form of her father, and he 
every moment feared she might sink down senseless 
as she had three days previousin Westminster Abbey. 
She had ceased to weep now—her cheek burned, and 
her lips were firmly compressed. 

The young man thought he would have preferred 
the most violent paroxysm of sorrow to her present 
mood, and leaning towards her, be said: 

“Lady Maud, would that I had words to tell you 
how deeply I sympathize with you; but, indeed, I 
know not what to-say, nor how to manifest my keen 
interest in your welfare!” 

“You are very, very kind,” faltered the girl, break- 
ing the stony silence which had sealed her lips. 

“ Believe me,” resumed the earl, with grave earnest- 
ness, “Cecil Hastings would gladly bear ail you are 
suffering, were it in his power, but time will, I trust, 
soften the pangs you feel, and bring girllood’s smile 
to your lips, and light to your eye.” 

Maud could not speak, and Hastings again bent to 
the oars, for he had left his oarsmen in one of the 
other barges, that no stranger eyes might be upon 
Maud in this sad hour, aud he might Lave an oppor- 
tunity to soothe her before they should join the royal 
retinue. 

Suddenly a cry, which reminded him of the shriek 
that had echoed through Westminster Abbey when 
Maud had fainted at the queen’s feet, chilled the 
blood in his veins, and casting a hasty glance at the 
stern of the boat, he perceived that a wherry had 
stealthily dropped alongside, while a ruffianly -boat- 
man had fastened an iron grasp on Maud, and was 
drawing her from the barge. 

“Hold, hold!” cried the young noble; “unhand 
this girl, for she is under my protection, and I will 
die before I will see a villain like you harm a hair of 
her head!” 

A volley of oaths answered him, and dragging 
Lady Maud into his wherry, he and his companions 
sent their craft skimming across the Thames, 

It would be impossible to describe the earl’s rage 
and chagrin at the singular contretemps which had 
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snatched Maud from his care, or the invectives that 


broke from his lips. 

His own barge was far more cumbrous that the light 
wherry of the stranger, tut while he was reflecting, 
a skiff chaneed to pass, rowed by a man who had 
formerly been attached to the royal household in some 
menial capacity. 

“ Ho, there!” shouted Hastings, “ I would have a 
moment's speech with you,” and he proceeded to relate 
what had happened, adding, “Give me your boat, and 
row my barge back to the landing-place near tle 


palace, and | will go in pursuit of the lost girl;” and he, 


drew forth a handful of golden coin. 

In another instant boats had been exchanged, and 
the Ear! of Lennox was glancing over the Thames in a 
skiff, which seemed a mere toy onthe waters. He was 
an expert oarsman, and the purpose at his heartfired 
his eye and nerved his arm. 

The wherry was considerably in the advance, wud 


on, on it shot like an arrow, while the. boat rowed by | 


Cecil Hastings danced in pursuit. Meud’s shrieks 
lent a@@itional strength to the young nobleman, and 
the wild chase was every moment becoming more 
exciting. 

‘Courage, courage, Maud;I will save you!” ex- 
claimed Hastings, but an insulting laugh echoed out 
on the passing breeze, and a voice, hoarse with con- 
centrated ied : 

“Never! wewill sink the boat before you shall 
snatch Maud Ruthven from me!” 

And for a time the whertry went.shooting onwards 
with redoubled velocity; but when Hastings began 
to gain on them too rapidly for the success of their 
schemes, and his clear voice once more cheered the 
girl with the hope of resoue, he perceived, to his 
dismay, that they were sinking the wherry, ‘as thoy 
had threatened. Lifting a quaint battle-axe, they 
cleft the boat in twain, and in another instant the 
three were struggling in the waters. 

“ Take heed !” shouted theyoung nobleman ; “heaven 
helping me, I can save you yet! Cling to some 
fragment of the wherry, till I can reach you!” 

“ Nay, nay,” rejoined her bluff captor, “she shall 
die with me rather than fall into your hands, Cecil 
Hastings.” 

As he spoke, he clutched the girl and drifted on, he 
then scarcely cared whither, in the desperation of the 
hour, but ere long a floating timber struck his head 
and he was obliged to lose his hold. 

Maud was sinking for the second time, when the 
earl cleft the waters, aud grasped her drenched robe. 
It was bat the work of afmoment to draw her to his 
side and bear her to his own little boat. 

The poor girl was well nigh exhausted, and sank 
down senseless as soon a8 she had gaimed a place 
of comparative safety. For a time every energy 
of the young man was bent on her restoration, but 
when she tevived, her grateful glance and her earnest 
* Thank you, my lord, I- believe you are my good 
genius,” amply repaid him for all bis exertions on 
her behalf. At length she looked down and said: 

“ See, see, there is the gauntlet which my captor 
flung into your boat just before be sank the wherry.” 

“T had not before noticed it,” replied Hastings, and 
taking it up, he muttered: 

“That was an act of bold defiance, Lady Maud; I 
wonder who he is, and why he thus hates me.” 

He now carefully examined the glove, ,and as his 
gaze fell wpon the clasp, he found the word “ West- 
moreland.” 

““ Westmoreland, the Earl of Westmoreland!” he 
exclaimed; “would you have believed his lordship 
would wear such a guise, and resort to so base a 
stratagem to suatch from me a lady I would spill my 
last drop of blood to defend?” 

“No, no,” replied the girl—‘it seems passing 
strange, and | bad not the least idea my rude captor 
was a nobleman.” There was a brief silence, during 
which a host of troublesome thoughts flashed across 
the young man’s brain; but at length he said : 

“Lady Maud, I would fain ask one question.” 

* And what is it?” 

“You are young yet, it is true, but sometimes 
parents betroth sons and daughters when they are 
mere children. Your father has lived in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Westmoreland Castle, and I 
have thought that he might fancy he had a claim 
upon you.” 

Yhe girl hesitated an instant ere she rejoined: 

“My lord, I was acquainted with him before my 
mother’s death; he used to lead my palfrey slong 
rough country roads, and bring me fruits and flowers 
from the castle garden, and maintain a watchful 
interest in me, but I never thought of himasanything 
more than a friend, till just before his last foreign 
tour. Then he had a long conference with my father, 
and told him, at the same time, how he had loved me 
fyom my childhood, begging him to consent to a 
formal engagement.” 

‘What course did Lord Ruthven take?” 
“ He consulted me as if I had been a woman, and 


when [ told him I could not think of marrying the 
Earl of Westmereland, he promised on the honour of 
a knight and a gentleman, that I should choose my 
own lover, when I was at a suitable age to know my 
own heart.” 

“That was most noble and fatherly,” said the young 
earl, with a smile, “but it seeras Westmoreland has 
not given you up, and my interest in you will deepen 
his enmity towards me; but, dear lady, I should not fear 
him, even were he to escape tlie fate which now hangs 
over him.” 

Maudshuddered, and hercompanion adroitly changed 
the subject. : 

Meanwhile the barges occupied by the party 
were drifting up the river; but when an: had 

and the Earl of Lennox did not appear with 

laud to join the queen’s retinue, the @ourt ladies 

~ to wonder at his prolonged absenoe, and Eliza+ 

grew anxious and ill at case. Her keen eye 
a dewn the Thames, and finally she asked: 

“Ts not that the barge belonging to my Lord of 
Lennox ?” 

“Te is, your majésty.” ; 

“Then he will soon be here, and we can dismiss Our 
fears about the young charge so solemaly committed 
to us by Lord Ruthven.” 

Tn ‘© moment the boat Was in full view, and Lady 


I Herbert said : AO 

"Royal madam, teither the earl nor Lady Mand is | 
in yon barge; it contains only a single oécapant, and 
that is ‘a man in a peasant’s garb.” 

“Ay, ay!” ried the queen, “I #06,” and rising, she 

her hand and shouted: 

“Ho! theré, sir boatman! we hope nothing has Be- 
fallen the Batl of Lennox and young Maud Ruthven.” 

The man doffed his hat, and replied : +A 

“ A strange aécident has happened, your majesty.” 

“Speak out; do not keep us in suspense.” 

“Tt appears,” continned Adam Raynor, “that 
lordship was rowing fier ladyship back, and endea- 
vouring to overtake your majesty’s retinue, when a 
roffianly boatman snatched her from the stern of the 
barge, and lifted her iato the and | — 
across the river, as if their lives on 
speed. The earl knew it was impossible to follow 
them in this barge, and he took mine, as light a little 
craft as ever ploughed the Thamés, and started in 
pursuit. [agreed to row his barge till we could find 
his own oarsmen, and now, wish the royal permission, 
I will wait for his return.” 

The queen assented, and Adam Raynor found him- 
self besieged with questions ; but at length, to Eliza- 
beth’s delight, he desoried the earl approaching, with 
Lady Maud seated in the prow of the shallop, and 
exclaiming : 

“ There, there comes his lordship—let him tell the 
rest of the story,” be awaited their arrival. 

The queen’s cheek blanched as she perceived the 
drenched garments of her two favourites, and a thou- 
sand vague surmises floated through her brain. 

“You have come at last, my lord, but methinks, 
you ate in a sad plight.” 

“Yes, royal madam; I suppose Adam: Raynor 
has told your majesty of Lady Maud’s strange cap- 
ture, and my pursuit; but when he afd his companions 
saw my boat gaining upon them, they sauk their own, 
and your ward was struggling in the waters, when I 
had the good fortune to rescue her.” 

“ Thank heaven, you have acted nobly, and deserve 
our warmest gratitude; but who were the villains 
that were so bold as to interfere with a lady belong- 
ing to the royal household, and what makes the offence 
more provoking, our own werd ?” 

“ Both of the miscreants were clad in the ordinary 
costume of the Thames watermen, your majesty.” 

* And do you think they will ever-reach the shore, 
or be picked up by any passing boat?” 

“That I cannot tell! but your majesty might send 
some messenger to ascertain the truth.” 

“* Aye, we will, and if they are still-alive, Elizabeth 
Tudor will see that they are brought to justice!” 

By this time the party »ad reached the landing 
place, and disémbarking from the barges, hurried to 
the palace. 

Poor Maud was shivering in her drenched gar- 
ments, and on reaching the palace, the queen in per- 
son led her into the “ rose-room,;” and summoned tle 
court leech, in order to prevent the illness which she 
feared might ensue. 

Every attention was paid her that she would have 
found in her own home, but for a week Maud lay ill, 
and it was only by the most assiduous care that they 
succeeded in warding off a violent fever. 

The night of their return to’the royal residence, 
the Earl of Lennox sought a private audience with the 
queen, and when he was ushered into her presence, he 
said : 











“I trust you will pardon this intrusion on your 
majesty when you are weary with the exciting scenes 
of the day, but my interest in your young ward's 


} to learn the trath, if 


“Go on, my lord; I am too restless to thiak of 
slumber to-night.” 

“The boatman who risked Lady Maud’s life flung 
a gauntlet into my little shallop ere he sank his 
wherry, and when I found time to examine it, I per- 
ceived the name ‘Westmoreland’ on tiie clasp. You 
can see for yourself, royal lady,” avd he produced the 
gauntlet. 

Ce gens oe = homey | it . the light 
of the silver lamp, y the inscription. 
Her lip curled with scorn, hereyes flashed, and pacing 
the room with queenly grace, she said, bitterly : 

“ Aha! this is a brave deed, my Lord of Lennox— 


‘® brave deed, and worthy an h earl! We 
su some disguise ; but » Westmoreland 
hi been no favourite of ours, we would not 
have him capable of sueh’a dastardly deed. 


Tt is’ if ‘the waters of the Thathes have closed 
over for ifhe lives be shall find § lodgment in 


She instant, and then coutinued : 

to it that a messe is despatched 

and. can point out 
§ rr ” 









forget anythi connected with 
‘as mémory holds her sway ; I re- 
in of my intense anxiety to 


oy #ad, the group of on thé nearest 
ban 204 the quaint house, which looked as if it 
had been built te Norman Conquest. I will 


hi | ae 4 « years 
eet 


ardship, 
try storms 






éring through t!e pe- 
i Lam strong of arm, 
sat Tem sadly. to start at any 
/moment on @ 1 ou Which involvés your young 
‘safoty.” 
bes hrm most bravely spoken,” exclaimed the 
Y her hand with 


‘ most gracious air, 
that some of our ministers were 


“ Sir Francis Walsingham was in the palace when 
I came in, royal madam, and I will summon him, if 
it be your majesty’s pleasure.” 

‘Yes, yes, my lord,” and she waved him from her. 

In a few nica bani was usiiered into 
her presence, and a brief consultation eusuvd. Half an 
hour later, a boat shot the Thames, bearing the 
queen’s messengéts; ahd at Tehgth the oarsmen glided 
into a little cove by\the margin of the river, and leap- 
ing to the shore, walked on tothe, ancieut house, 
which now served as:an inn. Ting tuemselves 
in a little nook, sereened (view by a faded 
damask curtain, aud to which @ orewn had gained 
them admittance, they watched for the boatwen who 
were. wont to come thither for aig of ale. At 
length a burly figure stalked ip. aud sat down by 
the tap-room fire to dry his drenched clothing, ex- 


pg: . 
“Give mea glass of brandy, Jandlord—I want none 
of your ale to-night.” . 
‘*And why, prithee?” cried Boniface; “I have as 
good ale as is kept in the kingdom.” 
“I want something stronger,” rejoined the boat- 


maa, with a vi of oaths ;.“ if you had come as 
near drowning as I have, you would stand in need of 
it too.” 
“ Drowning ?” echoed the landlord, ‘‘and how hap- 
that?” 


“ There are none but friends here, I suppose, and 
so I may tell the whole truth.. They-call me a bold, 
bad man, but I never bad a hand in anything so 
ruffianly as this day’s work. A nobleman bribed me 
to <r in coming outa plan he had formed to 
carry off a young lady. 
“Ab!” cuactoh Boniface; ‘I thought there must 
be a love-affair connected with it, and those whe want 
to be beppy and conteated must live single, like the 
Th ABD oy F ale broke into a laugh 
8 r eo in @ lauge, 
and when their merriment ceased, the boatman 
went on: 

“Well, ladsy his lordship put on a coarse water- 
man’s garb, and looked as rough as any of us, with 
bis coarse jerkin, his heavy shoes, and the false hair 
and beard. It seems this young lady, who was ban‘- 
some ‘hte account for his interest in her, is the 
daughter of a nobleman going out to America with Bir 
Francis Drake, and he'd committed her to the queen's 
care. A royal y came down to see the vessel off 
for Plymouth, w they are to meet the rest of the 
fleet, or whatever they call it, and this pretty Lady 
Maud came in her majesty’s retinue to take leave of her 
father. The Earlof Lennox bas taken a great fancy 
to her, and he offered to row her and Lord Ruthven 
to the vessel and the girl back to join the queen’s 
train. While he was making his towards the 











weal, forbids me to be silent.” 





grand boating party, with his attention bent on the 
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oars, we rowed along with muffled oars, and I snatched 
her from the stern, while she was sitting with her face 
buried. in her hands, crying asif her heart would 
break, She gave a shriek that would have roused 
the dead, and the Earl of Lennox turned to see what 
was going on; we bent lustily te our oars, and my 
wherry dauced away like a bird.” 

He paused, took two or three sips from the glass 
which the landlord had mixed forhim, and continued : 

“For a minute, my lads, the Earl of Lennox was baf- 
fled; but he soonexchanged his great barge for a light 
boat, and gave chase, I wouldn't have believed a 
white-handed nobleman, brought up.as the gentry are, 
would have rewed like t!,at, but ’faith nota boatman on 
the Thames.could ply the oars with such skill as he, 
and in spite of all we could do, he gained on us sur- 
prisingly. ‘Courage, courage,’ he shouted to the girl, 
to give Li a word of cheer, ‘I will save you!’ Then 
Westmoreland eursed him roundly, and cried ‘ Never 
—1 will sink the boat first.’ 

“At last we saw that it was useless to keep up the 
chase longer, and upon my word, his lordship seemed 
like a madman. I tried to prevent it, but I might as 
well have talked to the winds—he was desperate. He 
took an old battle-axe that had been flung into the bot- 
tom of the boat, and two or three bold strokes made 
my wherry a wreck.” 

“ And the young lady—was she drowned ?” 

“ Wait, wait, and you shall hear in due time. His 
lordship declared.that if he perished, she should die 
with him; bat I think he might have gained the shore 
with her,if it had not been for a floating timber that 
struck his bead. Then he loosed his hold;, the Earl 
of Lennox snatched her from the water just as she was 
sinking the second time, and I made my way to the 
bank. and:the Red Lion, where I could afford to spend 
a goodly. sum.” 

And with a significant smile, he finished his narra- 
tion, . 

So you were well paid for your afternoon’s work?” 
said the landlord. 

“ Ay, ay, | am fifty pounds richer than I was at 
noon!” : 

At this juncture, the damask curtain which swept 
over the recess where the Earlof Lennox and his com- 
panion had been concealed, was flung aside, and 
stalking across the tap-room, a royal official laid his 
hand heavily on his shoulder and said : é 

“ Mark. Darrel, I arrest you in the queen’s name.” 

“And for what?” gasped the boatman; “ who are 
my accusers ?” 

‘‘ Your own confession. Hark ye, I too have been 
a listener to your account of your guilty alliance with 
the Earl of Westmoreland, and at present a gaol seems 
the most fitting place for a villain like you! If your 
ally were living, he would be provided with lodgings 
in the Tower; aad our only regret is, that he has 
escaped the punishment which will be inflicted on 
you, for itis no light offence to interfere with royal 
authority, amd especially with the queen’s ward.” 

The boatman stood aghast; the landlord expressed 
his pleasure that justice was to be done, and the as- 
tonished watermen crept away, rejoicing that none of 
them had been Westmoreland’s accomplices. 

To be continued. 
———— 


Tue following ate the names of the commandants 
of the various corps of the Austrian army in Bohe- 
mia:—Ist O , General Count Olam-Gallas; 2nd 
Corps, Field-Marshal Thun ; 8rd Corps, Field-Marshal 
the Archduke Ernest; 4th Field-Marshal 
Count Festetios; 6th Corps, Field-Marshal von 
Ramming; 8th Corps, Field-Marshal the Archduke 
Louis ; 10th Corps, Field-Marshal von Gablenz. The 
first Light Division is commanded by Major-General 
von Edelsheim, the second by Major-General Prince 
Taxis ; the first of reserve Cavalry by Major-General 
the Prince of Holstein, the second by Major-General 
Count Zaitscheck, andthe third by Major-General 
Cudenhoven. 


Loneevity 1x Excianp.—The mortality returns 
of England for the year 1864 show that in that year 
28 of the men that died and 70 of the women had 
reached 100 years,of age or upwards; one woman 
dying at 108, and one man at 109. Of these 98 very 
aged people, London had 12. In ‘the north-western 
division (Lancashire and Cheshire), containing at the 
census of 1861 a larger population than the metropo- 
litan district, the deaths included only.eight persons 
above 100 years of sge. In Yorkshire, with not far 
from three-fourths of te population of the metropolis, 
there were only three. There were three also in the 
north-midland division, which had not two-thirds of 
the population of Yorkshire. In tlie soutl-midland 
division there were none. The west (except the 
north-west) makes a good ap nce in the tables. 
The. Ne melts ei division, 8 two-thirds of the 

pulation o Maeve me 1861, parted with 
edd of its pecrle at ve 100; the west-midland, 
with an eighth less ‘population than’ the metropolis, 





had eighteen centenarians in its obituary; Wales, | 
with Jess than half the population of the metropolis, 
had 21. In the south-eastern division, with two- 
thirds of the population of the metropolis, there were 
nine deaths at above 100; in the eastern counties, 
four—a smaller proportion; in the northern division, 
with nearly the same population as the eastern, there 
were nine. 
Siienineeeesinitiy 


THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 


AT the foot of the mountain lived Jura Lodrette, 
the miser. His dwelling, a low, rambling structure, 
that looked ready to tumble inward in a dozen places, 
had but one occupant besides himself. 

Jura Lodrette had a daughter, the loveliest crea- 
ture—in spite of the coarse garb her father’s'penu- 
riousness forced her to wear—that ever the sun 
shone on, 

Her hair, like the finest floss silk, curled around a 
face fairas a lily, and beaming with youthful inno- 
cence and vivacity ; her eyes were of a deep, sparkling 
blue; ber hands were small, symmetrical, and whiter 
than many a maiden’s of high estate ; and in shape 
she was slender and graceful as a swaying reed. 

Jura Lodrette, indeed, came of a proud family ; 
his race all before him had held their heads 
high, and with reason ; and though there had been 
some occasional embarrassment in relation to pecuni- 
ary matters, and now and then, a Lodrette had proved 
a hard man in a moneyed way, none of them had ever 
evinced anything like the miserliness of old Jura 
Lodrette, the father of the beautiful Agatha. In him 
all the family traits seemed to have been swallowed 
up by penuriousness. 

He had converted all their great estates, and even 
the mansion-house, with its rich, old-fashioned fur- 
niture, into money, which he stowed away under 
lock and key ; and then tried to make the world be- 
lieve that ke was so poverty-stricken he did notknow 
one day where he sliould get his crust forthe next. 

Of course, nobody believed him. People remembered 
too well the old-time magnificence of the Lodrettes, 
and knew what a fine property bad been left Jura by 
his father when he died ; and it was considered’a great 
injustice to the beautiful Agatha—the poverty and 
obscurity in which she was forced to live through her 
father’s niggardliness. 

But she had never known other parent than him, 
her motlier having died in giving her birth; and like 
a great many lovely blossoms, she bloomed but the 
more sweetly from her meagre and homely surround- 
ings, and knew not the hardness of her own fate. 

As Agatha grew to womanhood, the fame of her 
beauty and her father’s hoarded gold spread far and 
wide, and she had, humble maiden as she seemed, 
suitors by the score; most of them, it is true, were 
lured more by her father’s money-box than her attrac- 
tions, and laboured skilfully to obtain assurance con- 
cerning that, before they would offer themselves to 
Agatha. 

But the cunning old Jura always baffled them, and 
generally succeeded in convincing them that whoever 
married Agatha would get nothing besides herself. 

He would have been willing enough that his daugh- 
ter should marry some of these fine gentlemen, but he 
had no desire to part with any of his gold while he 
could keep it by him, and he did not want a greedy 
son-in-law speculating upon the proceeds of his 
death. 

As for Agatha, I suppose she did think of marriage 
and that sort of thing, as all girls will more or less ; 
but I am very sure she thought of it as little as any 
girl ever did, till one day, as she was coming along 
the rough mountain path, she saw two travellers ap- 
proaching from the opposite direction, or, rather, she 
saw one traveller—a pedestrian—and one horse; the 
man who bestrode the horse being altogether so mean 
and insignificant-looking a personage to ride so noble 
a charger that Agatha could but think what a pity it 
was the foot traveller could not change places with 


him—he was so tall and straight and handsome, and | 


looked as though it would be the merest pastime to 
manage tle noble but restive steed which his owner 
seemed to find such difficulty in controlling. 

As she drew nearer, Agatha saw that the young 
pedestrian had an eye bright and piercing as the 
eagle’s which looks the sun in the face unblinkingly, 
and her own radiant orbs dropped shyly as they met 
his respectful but openly admiring glance. The 
horseman, too, looked with all his eyes, but Agatha 
did not see him. Blushieg faintly, as a rose might 
when the dawn kisses it, she tripped on. 

Just as she passed the travellers, ber path diverged 
from the main one, to cross the mountain torrent, 
which went whirling beside the main road. The 
bridge was a very rustic affair, being simply a long, 
broad plank, thrown from one ledge to another of 
the shore. 

Agatha had crossed it at least a hundred times be- | 





midway 
sometimes to cast half-coqueitish glances below at the 
perils that awaited a false step. 

She hesitated involuntarily now, but it was to look 
bashfully back at the handsoine stranger, and this 
time, it having been raining all the day before, the 
plank was damp and slippery; and as she stood 


‘| poised on slender tiptoe like some timid mountain 


sprite, the horseman, who was looking back also 
suddenly lost control of his steed completely, and went 
dashing down the steep ascent with an abruptuess 
and impetuosity that startled Agatha from her preca- 
rious balance. She swayed an instant over the seeth- 
ing flood below, strove in vain to recover herself, and 
dropped out of sight. 

The foot traveller now proved that he was as swift 
of foot and agile of limb as he looked; for, running 
down the side of the mountain, leaping from point to 
point of those rocky fastnesses, to shy between any of 
which would have perilled his life at least, he reached 
a place below the bridg? a little where the stream fell 
into a transient quiet, after its noisy passage. Leap- 
ing in, he caught the light form of Agatha from the 
bosom of the flood, and bore her so quickly from it 
that she was scarcely more than thoroughly wetted by 
the submersion. 

A sharp rock had, however, cleft the snowy temple, 
and she lay with the silky eyelashes clinging to the 
colourless cheek, seemingly lifeless. 

Her rescuer rested her head upon his shoulder, and 
looked wildly almost for some token of life in the ex- 
quisite face. 

Bat its pallor frightened him; and, rising from thie 
seat he had taken, he bore her swiftly towards the 
road, where he found the horseman standing beside 
his still chafing steed, and trying in vain to either re- 
mount him or reduce him to a state of tractability. 

“If you will hold my horse while I mount into the 
saddle, I will take her up before me and bear her to 
her father’s house,” the horseman said, officiously, to 
the other. 

“You will?” Agatha’s rescuer said, with a slightly 
satirical glance at the horse, which showed a strong 
disposition to stand with his fore feet in mid-air. 

“ Where does her father live ?” 

“ Atthe foot of the road here. We sed the 
house as we began to climb the mountain,” the horse- 
man said, almost surlily, yet giving the inforination 
distinctly enough, and following on after when he 
who persisted in bearing the unconscious Agatha in 
his stalwart arms turned his steps down the mountain 
road, which wound gently around past the very door 
of the oli miser. A shorter route was that over the 
slender bridge which Agatha was in the habit of 
taking ; but he didnot know that, and so strode re- 
solutely along the other way, careless of the scowling 
remonstrances of the man who followed him. 

He knew by-this time who, was this lovely being 
he had snatched from a watery grave, and he knew 
that the horseman was Norman Arundel, a rich land- 
bolder who lived over the mountain, and had been 
one of the most persevering of the fair Agatha’s 
suitors. . 

Arundel thought he recognized in the gallant 
stranger a townsman of hisown, who had been ab- 
sent some years, having gone away when almost a 
boy, and he did not feel at all pleased, somehow, at 
the sight of Rial Denair officiating as preserver of the 
beautiful Agatha. 

It had long been his desire to marry the maiden, 
and her father had privately signified his approval ; 
but Arundel wanteda dower with her, and held back 
in hopes of obtaining it. He was jealous meanwhile 
of all other approaches to her, and perhaps foresaw 
already aformidable rival to his pretensions in the tal! 
and handsome Rial. 

After-events proved that his jealous fears were pro- 
phetic, for after that Agatha, who had always treated 
him distantly, was colder than ever, and would: not 
listen to his suit even when he, in a transport of jeal- 


| ous apprehension lest he should lose her, offered to 


make her his wile without any dower whatever. 
Jura Lodrette was eager for the match at once, for 
Arundel was as rich as he was ugly in appearance and 
insignificant of soul. But still Agatha shrank and 
displayed an obstinacy of dislike that even her 
father’s threats and commands were powerless to con- 


er. 

Jura Lodrette, as we have said, was cunning— too 
cunning to defeat his own ardently desired end by 
commanding Agatha to think no more of Rial Denair, 
who he knew very well was at the bottom of her 
disinclination to marry the wealthy landholder. 

The handsome and gallant Denair had indeed made 
a profound impression upon Agatha’s innocent and 
susceptible heart, and he was as completely taken cap- 
tive by her loveliness and purity. Rarely a day passed 
that they did not meet at least transiently. 

Rial was often upon the mountain, and Agatha had 
always been in the habit of rambling hither and 
thither among its rocky fastnesses; and when they 
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met Agatha could but look and smile her gratitude 
to the preserver of her life, and he could but wish 
he might do her such service again and again, for 
the sake of such sweet thanks, and—well, they loved. 

Bial Denair was a fine, promising young man, 
greatly esteemed by all Lodrette’s neighbours; but he 
was , and Arundel wasrich. Denair must be got 
rid of ; and cunningly enough theold miser set about 
the work. 

He pretended to smile on the young pair, and to 
give his consent to their marrying. But he insisted 
that Rial should first go away for a year, both to try 
the endurance of his love and to settle up some busi- 
ness connected with the smal] patrimony his father 
had left him. 

Rial laughed at the idea of their being any such 
tliing as his ever ceasing to love Agatha; but he 
frowned at the proposition to go away for a year—a 
year in which he was to agree never to see Agatha or 
write to her. 

“You want to get me away and make her marry 
Arundel,” he said, bluntly, to Jura Lodrette. 

But Lodrette vowed that he should find Agatha at 
the end of the year just as she was now, for all him, 
and declared that ifhe did not agree to the conditions 
he would withdraw his consent to the marriage. 

Rial had plenty of misgivings; he thoroughly dis- 
trusted the foxy old man; but Agatha herself clung 
round him andcoaxed him iuto acquiescence by pro- 
mising that she would die sooner than be the wife of 
any save himself, and a year would soon pass, and 
then they should all be so happy. And fiually Rial 
went. 

He was too far away to even hear of Agatha 
often; but three times during the year he saw some 
ene of lis old neighbonrs from one side of the moun- 
tain or the other, and the report from his dear little 
maiden was all that he could desire. 

If he had only known that cunuing old Jura had 
bribed these fellows to make such report to him— 
not with his own money though, he made Arundel 

for it. 

Well, by and by the year was up, and Rial went 
home, if “Home is where the heart is;” he went 
straight as he could go to Jura Lodretts’s door, and, 
without knocking, entered. 

His countenance fell at the first glance within the 
ill-furnished apartment. It was untenanted save by 
Lodrette himself, who was tinkering at the old staff 
he used to support his steps with over the mountain, 
and which seemed to have been broken. He looked 
startled a little at sight of the tall, etrong, eager 
young man, standing before him so suddenly; but 
he neither gave him greeting nor stopped his work. 

Rial knew that moment that there was trouble, and 
his handsome face whitened; but he asked, quietly 
enough: 

“ Father Lodrette, where is Agatha? I have come 
for the wife you promised me.” 

The old man scowled, aud looked up angrily from 
his work. 

“ A precious time I've had of it. But she’s married ; 
she’s been Arundel's wife for a week.” 

He cowed as the words left his mouth, and shrank 
as from a blow, though Rial Denair had not moved. 

The young man’s face was livid with horror and 
anger, and his eyes blazed lightning. Lodrette began 
to gather himself up to creep out of the room. But 
before he could do so Rial’s hand pinioned him with 
a grasp so firm tliat he could scarcely shudder, though 
so scared he was purple iu the face. 

Bat Rial only held him so a minute, and saying, in 
a hoarse whisper, “I could findit in my heart to crush 
you like the viper you are—but for her!” he let him 
go, and went out. 

Straight up the mountain, and choosing his way 
where tie ascent was most abrupt and diflicult, the 
lialf-maddened young man rushed, as though he 
hoped to fling Lis wretched life away in some of the 
many frightful chasms that yawned across the path 
he had taken. 

Agileas the chamois, and seemingly as surefooted, 
he leaped from crag to crag upwards, and climbed 
from cliff to cliff, till he stood upen the very pinnacle 
of the highest summit of the mountain. 

Below him he could catch, at various points between 
the defiles formed by the rocks and large boulders that 
elad the mountain side, glimpses of that leaping tor- 
rent from whese stormy waters he had rescued 

Agatha that first Lappy day of their meeting; and he 
felt a frenzied regret that they had not both sank to- 
gether then, sooner than to have lived to so terrible a 
separation as this. 

Flinging himself down upon the soft tarf which 
earpeted this table land, and looking from its edge, 
he fixed his eyes upon the stream, and thus, in pas- 
sionate, half-crazed reverie, passed he knew not how 
many hours. 

But when he finally rose to his feet it was growing 
dark in the vaHeys below, and barely enough light re- 
mained.te guide him down the mountain. 





He was calmer now. To the fever of his despairing 
rage had succeeded a calm almost as terrible, and he 
pursued his way slowly, so indifferent to progress or 
peril that only his long familiarity with these crags 
saved him from being dashed in ‘pieces among them 
in the fast-gathering obscurity. 

Half-way down the mountain he heard groans as 
of some one in the last extremity. No personal 
anguish could make the noble and generous heart of 
Rial Denair insensible to the calls of another’s dis- 
tress. 

Familiar with this way all his life, and the casual- 
ties that so often occurred, he concluded at once that 
these groans proceeded from some traveller who had 
lost his way and fallen into some crevice of the 
rocks. . . 

Proceeding carefully in the direction of the sounds, 
he found that his surmise was a correct one. They 
arose from what seemed a pit of darkness that gaped 
suddenly at his very feet. 

And when he called, the voive answered him greedily, 
and he recognized the tones of the man he had been 
hating all the afternoon, in spite of his relationship to 
Agatha. 

The wrong Lodrette had done him had been so de- 
liberately and wickedly planned — it was such a 
horrible, cruel wrong in itself. 

For asingle moment Rial Denair felt a thrill of 
terrible joy, at thought of the pitiless old man's ex- 
tremity ; he turned half away, momentarily as pitiless 
towards Jura Lodrette as the miser had shown bhim- 
self to him and Agatha. The next he shuddered at 
his own thought, and set actively about the work of 
rescuing him. 

He knew the place well. It lay at an angle with 
the main road, and not very far from it. A slight 
loss of route was enough to lead the unwary foot to 
it, and the fall was sheer enough to make it a very 
dangerous one, from that side towards the regular 
road. 

There was, however, another approach to the bot- 
tom of the chasm, which, though difficult, had not 
been impracticable to his boyish days. 

The moon had risen by this time, and he was able, 
by its straggling light, to see his way without diffi- 
culty, and to accomplish the rugged desceut after a 
great length of time, during which the moans from 
below had entirely ceased. 

Rial Denair was not long in surmising why. Jura 
Lodrette had recognized his voice, and feared to make 
himself known, lest Rial should go away and leave 
him to perish there. In that fear he even ceased his 
moaning. 

When Rial at last stood beside him he trembled 
with apprehension lest he should turn away when he 
saw who it was. 

Rial gave no sign such as he feared, but discover- 
ing, upon inquiry and examination, that the old man 
had broken no bones, and had only been stunned by 
the fall, he managed to get him after a while upon 
his feet, and then supporting him, guiding him, some- 
times almost lifting him bodily, he got Lim nearly to 
the top of the gorge, when, stepping upon a loose 
stone, he himself fell backwards, leaving Lodrette 
clinging to the cliff above. 

At first, Rial thought he had received no injury, but 
attempting to rise, he found that he could not stand 
upon the right foot. It was only a sprained ankle, 
but so bad a sprain that it was impossible to use the 
foot in the least, and after several efforts he called to 
Lodrette, and told him that he must try and get the 
rest of the way alone. 

Fortunately, this was no difficult task, and after- 
wards Rial gave him such minute directions how to 
find the road, that he could not miss it, and without a 
word of thanks, or any promise of return, Lodrette 
set off. Rial sank down with the bitter thought rising 
within him, “1 have saved him, and to repay me he 
leaves me so. I sce I shallowe my deliverance to 
anyone sooner than Jura Lodrette, and this place is 
too far from the main road for any.common passer 
to hear me, and——” 

But Jura Lodrette had only gone a little way, and 
hobbled back agaiu. : 

“Rial,” he called, “ I lied to you about Agatha,” and 
was gone again, leaving Rialin a whirl of conflicting 
emotions. 

What could Lodrette mean? Did he say that to 
tantalize him? He dare not hope any good meaning 
from the words. Lodrette was capable of anything, 
he thought, and passed the remainder of the night iw 
an agony of suspense that was more tolerable than 
despair would have been—but yet, having the least 
morsel of hope at the bottom, was preferable to it. 

Just at dawn he heard voices. One outstripped the 
rest, and fell on his ear likethe voice of an angel. It 
was Agatha, calling : 

“ Oh, Rial, Rial !” and, framed in the morning ether 
above him, he beheld the sweet, dear face, and the 
little hands reaching towards him. 

“ My Agatha ?” he whispered, but she heard him, 








and smiled back to him, and nodded, with the tears 
filling her eyes. 

Help had come with her, and Rial was soon beside 
her, with her handin his. She had been faithful to 
him through a storm of threats, intimidation, and 
entreaty. 

Finding all other means vain, Lodrette had deter- 
mined to keep the two from meeting upon Rial’s 
return, hoping that Rial woul go away. without seeing 
her, and she, believing him untrue, would consent then 
to marry Arundel. 

But fearing from Rial’s manner when he left him 
that he was going to seek Arundel, and anticipating 
he knew not what consequence of such a’meeting, ho 
had set out to find Arundel and warn him. 

Returning, he had wandered from the way in the 
darkness, and his staff, which he had been at such 
pains to mend, giving way, he had stumbled on with- 
out it, and fallen as we have seen. 

His progress towards home had necessarily been 
slow, but be had sent help to Rial at the first moment 
he could, with Agatha to guide them. 

He let matters take their course with the young 
people after that, and they were. married in their 
own time. 

Agatha never received a coin from his coffers till 
after his death, and, so carefully had he guarded his 
hoard, even from her, that it was a total surprise to 
her—the wealth that poured upon her then. b 

3. C. 





HOW TO GET RID OF THISTLES. 


As I observe an unusually large number of thistles 
this year, I- would wish to give a hint to my brother 
agrioulturists how to get rid of them. My farm, 
a few years ago, was dreadfully infested with them. 
I effected their destruction by the following plan :— 
I had them mown at the season of the year just 
preceding the development of the flower; this pre- 
vents the seed coming to maturity, and it is quite as 
essential to have them cut again in the autumn, as the 
stem is then hollow, and by cutting off the top the 
raia-water down the tube and rots the root— 
thus both the seed and the root are destroyed. 

I am convinced if farmers would only adopt this 
plan the entire extirpation of this unsightly, injurious, 
and obnoxious plant might be easily and readily 
effected. I would recommend stubbing up the large 
thistles, which are perhaps better known in agricul- 
tural phraseology as “ burs;” by neglecting to carry 
out this operation, that portion of the stem contiguous 
with the earth would retain its vitality, and throw out 
a goodly number of young branches. 

The knobs of buds should not bein a too far ad- 
vanced state before. the process of cutting is proceeded 
with, as the feeding properties in the stem continue 
to succour and support the flower for a considerable 
time after being detached from the root. Let me also 
strongly advise the surveyors of highways to act upon 
their authorized powers, and carefully remove all 
thistles growing within the limits of their jurisdiction. 

This wise and proper attention to their official duties 
would aid materially in ridding the country of one of 
the most hostile and destructive enemies the farmer 
has to contend with. It would be well if landlords 
would offer annually, asa prize;a silver goblet (say 
£5 value) to the tenant whose farm had growing on it 
the fewest number of thistles. ‘This would stir up 
a spirit of legitimate and good-natured emulation, aui 
would, I am sure, have its attendant beneficial aud 
happy results, Itis in truth a hard case for anyone 
who is orderly and attentive, andanxiously endeavours 
to rid his farm from thistles, to witness the downy 
seed taking easy transit during a slight breeze over 
the hedge of his heedless and slovenly ncighbenr.. 








Tue Queen of Spain has put a little gilt on the 
bitter pill which the new Ministry has prepared for 
the people by ordering the taxes to be paid six months 
in anticipation. Her Majesty wishes “to share the 
sacrifices made by her faithful subjects,” and has there- 
fore directed that the taxes on the private property 
of the Crown shall be paid in advange. 


Tur small cabinet of English coins of the late Mr. 
William Gott, of Leeds, was sold during the past week 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge. ‘The fol- 
lowing may be selected as among the more valuable 
pieces:—Sovereign or Double Ryal of Henry VII, 
39/.—another specimen, of a different tyye, 15/.— 
Sovereign of Henry VILL, of his eighteenth year, 15/. 
—Sovereign of Edward VI., 12/,—Angelet of Queen 
Mary, 11/. 5s.—Pound Sovereign of Elizabeth, 5/. 10s. 
—the Half-Sovereign, 4/. 19s,—Thirty-Shilling Pieco 
of James I., of his seventeenth year, 7/.—Sovereignu 
of Charles L., by Briot, 7/.10s.—Treble Unite, 71. 28. 6d 
—Gold Medal on his Coronation, by Briot, 7/. 28. 6d. 
—Broad, of Cromwell, 6/.—Half-Broad of the same, 
12/. 5s,—Five-Guinea Piece of Charles. IT., 10/.-—Fivo- 
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Shilling Piece of Charles IT., in gold, 62. 10s.—Five- 
Guinea Piece of William I1I., 7/.—another of George 
1., 7.—Pattern of a Two-Guinea Piece of George 111., 
by Yeo, 9/. 2s. 6d.—Set of Mint Proofs of the Coinage 
of William 1V., 127. 10s.—another Set of the Coinaye 
of Victoria, 11/, 17s. 6d.—Styea of Ecgfrith, King of 
Northumberland, of great rarity, Charles I., Oxford 
Pound Piece, of fine work, 192. This small cabinet 
realized 814/. 12s, 6d. 


A DAY OF TRIAL. 


TueEnreE had been no sunshine in Mrs. Percy’s heart 
all day long, though the day was one of the brightest 
and balmiest of spring; a day that would generate 
sunshine through almost any obstacles. 

The sun had, in the morning, burst into view 
through royal gates of purple, had sailed all day 
through fleecy clouds of gossamer, that chased eacl 
other slowly beneath the arch of blue, and at night 
had closed behind him the flaming doors of crimson 
aud amethyst—quite enough to light the life of one 
with a soul of half the poctic spirit that Mrs. Percy's 
glowed with; yet, somehow, all this beauty failed to 
make any impression upon her, and she looked as 
disconsolate and unhappy as she really was. 

A black, heavy cloud Jay between her. heart and 
the sun of love that usually shed its rays of happi- 
ness and joy all over it; aud, try as she would, she 
could not dispel its sombre gloominess, 

To tell the truth, something lad irritated Mrs. 
Percy, very early in the morning—some neglect or 
stupidity on the part of the servant-girl. 

Breakfast had been delayed in consequence, and she 
knew that her husband wished to go to town earlier 
than usual. 

Consequently, she did not conceal the snappishness 
she felt—particularly as the servant’s fault had been 
spoken of once or twice previously —but “ spoke her 
mind” pretty freely. 

And she did not speak, to tell the truth, as a lady 
should to her servant. There isa proper tone to use 
and suitable wordsto employ, in speaking to them 
when they are in fault. 

But Mrs. Percy’s patience was well nigh exhausted, 
her tones were pretty sharp, and her words ill-suited 
to the dignified, good-tempered lady she usually was. 

Mr. Perey, coming dowustairs, heard the scolding 
tones of his wife; and it made him unhappy. He was 
very refined and cultivated, and, of al] tuings, disliked 
harsh words, desiring to have everythivg move on 
peaceably and lovingly. 

“ My dear,” he said, after the servant had closed the 
kitcheu door behind her, ‘‘ what makes you give way 
to such peevishness? It makes you very unlovely, 
indeed.” 

Mrs. Perey was in no mood for reproof, even though 
it was uttered in as considerate and kindly a mood as 
this. 

“Oh, yes!” she said, “it’s-all very fine for you to 
talk. You're just like all the restof the men; you 
dou’t know anything about a woman's trials!” 

“Now, Esteli, don’t! It is very foolish in you to go 
on this way. You not only make yourself unhappy, 
but everyone about you.” 

“Oh, well, you stay at home a week, and see how 
you like it.” 

‘I daresay I should find a great many disagreeable 
things, my dear, as you do; but it is surely the part 
of wisdom to smooth them over, and not make them 
worse by fretting over them.” 

“Oh, well,” was the impatient rejoinder, “you at- 
tend to youraffairs, andI willto mine. You men don't 
know what you are talking about, when you come 
into a woman's province te scold and domineer.” 

Mr. Percy said no more. Although he felt the in- 
justice.of her remarks, yet he knew that it would be 
worse than useless to attempt to point it out to her in 
the frame of mind she was in then. 

She had by implication charged him with scolding 
and domineéring, of both of which faults he had becu 
guiltless, 

In her haste and impatience, she had thought him 
guilty of the very things which she herself had com- 
mitted. So itisever, Scolding aud peevishness are 
like a pair of spectacles. ‘They never turn their gaze 
inwards, 

_ When we wear them, even the pleasantest disposi- 
tion, or the gentlest reproof seems reversed, and of the 
samé faulty nature, as, when one looks through the 
stained glass of a church, the whole world wears a 
variegated appearance. 

There had been no more words after Mrs. Percy’s 
outbreak ; that lady being too angry, and her husband 
feeling too much hart and sorry, to make any unneces- 
sary Comment. 

So Mr. Percy had gone to town to his business, 
with ouly a parting “T'a-ta ” to the baby, who was 
in the nursery with the gir). . 





All day long there had been no sunshine in the 
sky of Mrs, Percy’s mental world. After her husband 
had gone, and she had had tine to think over the un- 
pleasant incidents of the morning, she acknowledged 
to herself that she was wrong at first. But she could 
not forgive her husband for going off in the manner 
he did, 

He always kissed her and bade her “good-bye” 
before going to his busiuess ; aud this morning he had 
gone off without even so much as a word. 

And, in thinking this over, she drove from her 
mind all thought of penitence, aud was already grow- 
ing to feel quite unpleasant towards Ler husband, for 
what she termed his unkind treatment of her. 

When dinuer-time came, the door opened and he 
came in. 

Mr. Percy had been very much absorbed in busi- 
ness all the forenoon, and had not given the morning 
incident much thought. However, when he had 
thought of it, he had felt very. sadly over it, and only 
consoled himself with the reflection that his wife's 
good sense would lead her to see her folly imme- 
diately. She was alone, and noon would find her 
as lovable and as Joving as ever. But when he came 
into the room where she was sitting, and sho never 
raised her eyes from the magazine she was reading, his 
heart sank, and his pride and sense of justice rose at 
the same time. He was sorry, and willing to meet her 
half-way, even though he thougit she had been wholly 
in the wrong; but he could uot do what she so evi- 
dently demanded of him. 

So there was another silent meal, and another de- 
parture with no leave-takings. 

Ah! how much deference do men and women pay 
to pride and its soulless teachings! Were the lip 
moved or the knee bended half so readily to dohomage 
to a passing smile, or gentle word, or a loving look, as 
is the heart steeled at the behest of pride, how much 
fairer and brighter the world would be! and how 
seldom would the clouds of unhappiness obscure the 
sun of love. and joy! 

The afternoon passed, to Mrs. Percy, much as the 
forenoon bad. But to the husband, the gloom and 
grief had grown radical and intense. 

He could forgive the morning's action, as that was 
done in haste; but after half a day had flown by, and 
the heat of the moment had had time to cool by con- 
tact with reason, to think that bis wife should then 
refuse to recoguize him, was moxe than he could bear, 
oo he almost sank uuder the load it laid upon his 

eart. 

His business was badly attended to, and he found 
himself frequently taking out his watch to see if the 
usual hour of departure had not arrived, feeling sure 
that his wife would not again refuse to greet him in 
the old way. 

He started home full half an hour earlier than 
usual, his impatience being too strong for control. He 
walked very briskly until within a few doors of the 
house; but then, he began measuring his steps more 
deliberately, going much slower, while his heart 
scemed to sink toa lower depth than at any time 
during the afternoon; though he could give no reason 
for it, or feel the same animation that he had a short 
time before. 

Before reaching his door, he had to pass a window 
that looked into the sitting-reom. He cast his eye in 
while passing, and saw that which agaia set his heart 
to beating with joy. 

His wife was sitting in her large chair, with 
her back partially to the window, and playing with 
the little three-year-old child, with whom she ap- 
peared to be having quite a gleeful time.. There was 
no track of sorrow or anger there, and for a moment 
the husband stood gazing iuto the window. ‘Then he 
suddenly passed on, aud opened the dvor; hanging 
his hat in the hall and stopping a moment to brush 
his hair from his tired brow, he entered the 
room where he had seen his wife and child. But 
a most radical change had come over the former. 
Every smile had vanished from her face, as though 
the sorrows of a year had washed over it ; and vainly 
the little one was trying to play with her, in thé 
meanwhile looking, with her own peculiar, childish 
gravity, at her mother’s suddenly serious face. 

Mrs. Perey looked resolutely in an opposite direc- 
tion, as her husband entered the room, and froze his 
heart. Utterly despairing, be sank into his arm-chair 
by the window, aud drew the daily paper from his 
pocket. But he could not read; the letters swam 
before his eyes in a gauzy sea of greyish confusion. 

Iustead of reading, he fell into a dreamy state, 
quite oblivious of all around him. He went back 
four or five years to the days when he had first 
known. Estel Snow, who was now his wife, and 
who that morning had sown the seeds of such an 
unhappy duy. Then he thought of the present, and 
wondered if there were no more bliss in store for 
them; if all the bright joy-blossoms of the fleeting 
months were only to bring forth bitter fruits. 

Neither was Mrs. Percy without her thoughts. 


And it was not entirely anger that made her so reso- 
lutely drive the smiles from her face that her hus- 
band had seen through the window, and refuse hima 
greeting. It was uot entirely anger. There was a 
vein of shame and sorrow running through it, and, to 
tell the truth, she could not honestly meet the frank 
eyes of her husband. 

Mr. Perey was roused from his reverie by his 
little daughter pulling at his hand. She had got 
down from her mother’s lap, and come slyly over te 
her father’s side, wondering, with childish curiosity, 
what caused the strange proceedings all around. 

‘“* What is it, little one?” he asked, tenderly, of the 
little life beside him. 

“Papa take Mamy ?” pleaded she. 

He reached his hands out, and “Mamy” came 
quickly into their embrace, and was taken into her 
father’s lap. But she did not, as usual, lie down lov- 
ingly upon his breast, or with her little hand, play 
with his reddish-brown whiskers, or laugh gleefully 
at some funny trick of her fatuer’s that this evening 
was wanting. No; she sat erect in his lap, looking 
sorrowfully and wouderingly at him with her great 
blue eyes. 

‘Is papa displeased with Mamy ?” 
hensively. 

“No, darling.” 

* With mamma ?” 

Ah! what questions do these little ones ask! Ané 
how vainly shall we pray for happiness if we deceive 
them by equivocation or implied falsehood! 

Mr. Percy could not auswer the question, so he 
evaded it. 

“TL have been very busy all day, Mamy, and am 
tired,” he said. ‘So don’t esk such questions ; but sit 
still, and be my good little girl.” 

But Mamy was not to be put off in this way. She 
refused to pillow her head on her father’s shoulder, 
but, waiting in silence a moment, slipped quietly out 
of his lap, and went over again to her mother. 

“Ts mamma displeased with Mamy ?” she asked, 
after being fairly seated in her mother’s lap. 

‘* No, pet.” 

Accompanying the answer was 4 nervous, appre- 
hensive clutch of her fingers around the child's 
little form, as if she realized the question that was to 
follow. 

“ With papa?” lisped the little one, looking up with 
a great tear iu her eye. 

As though obeying the will of a strong magnet, 
Mrs. Percy at that moment cast a quick glance at ber 
husband for the first time, and met his gaze earnestly 
bent upon her. 

“Come, mamma,” said Mamy, slipping gently from 
her mother’s lap, aud taking her flexible hand iu her 
own little one. 

The mother hesitated for a moment, but it was 
only for a moment, She then arose, and followed 
the lead of the little one, and fell into the arms that 
were opened to receive her. 

Mrs. Percy restrained her tears a little after a few 
moments of passionate weeping, and raising herself 
from her husband’s breast, said, sorrowfully: 

“I know I was wrong first, but why did you go off 
without kissing me? You never do.” 

“My dear, if you acknowledge yourself wrong in 
the first, you will also confess that you were very 
unlovely, and it would have required a very great 
effort an my part to kiss you when you were so muck 
inferior to your usual self.” 

“But shouldn't wo have become reconciled to each 
other much soouer if you had laid aside those feelings, 
and parted from me the same as ever?” 5 

“Without doubt, but we are all human, and it 
would have required great effort on my part. Besides,” 
he continued, with a smile, as she lodked up into hie 
face, and smiled also, through the traces of recent 
tears, “besides, if my kisses are of such value, I shall 
keep them asa recompense for good behaviour.” 

“Distribute them as nature does her’ greatest 
blisser,” added the wife, with another smile, laying 
her head again upon her husband's shoulder; “only 
when tie airs are mild and the skies are calm and 
clear. Well,” she added, stroking his hair back from 
his forehead, “I shall try to merit all your love and 
kinduess; but if I should step aside, and we are ail 
human, you will help me out of the gloom, will you 
not ?” 

“ Certainly, if you will allow me.” 

Feeling some oue pulling at the skirts of his coat, 
Mr. Perey looked down and saa little Mamy, held- 
ing out her two little hands to be taken. 

“Why, darling!” exclaimed he, “did you want to 
come too? Where have you been all this time ?” 

“Sitting on my stool, seeing you be good to each 
other again,” said she, as a pair of strong arms placed 
her on his lap beside her mother. 

“ What a rebuke!” he whispered in the elder ears, 
as Mamy lay down with an arm of each around her. 
“ How cautious should we be in the presence of these 
little ones! They will leara enough of evil in the 


she asked, appre- 
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world without going from their own hearths and 
thresholds with the seeds of strife and discord sown 
in their young hearts. ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers,’” 
he added, reverently ; “and may this one never again 
have occasion to exercise her loving vocation.” 


+ MM. 








THE MAILS TO THE EAST. 


Caprtauy TYLER's Report to the Postmaster-General 
on the Italian route versus the Merseilles route to 
Egypt and the East has recently been presented to 
Parliament by command. 

The result of Captain Tyler's inspection isa de- 
cided recommendation of the route by Italy. Calcu- 
lating from Macon, in France, where the two routes 
diverge to Alexandria, to where they again unite, 
Captain Tyler finds that the time occupied via Mar- 
seilles is 162h. 43m. ; but by the Italian route, called 
from the intended port of embarkation the Brindisi 
route, the time occupied, if the passage were made by 
horses and mules over Mont Cenis, would be 127h. 
28m., which would be reduced to 123h. 8m. when the 
Summit Railway over Mont Cenis is completed. 
Three hours will be gained after the completion of 
the Mont Cenis tunnel. In other words, there is a 
difference of 35} hours in favour of the Brindisi / 
route previous to the construction of the Mont Cenis 
Summit Railway, and there willbe a difference of 
394 hours after the construction of that railway, and 
12} hours after the completion of the tunnel line, 

Captain Tyler states that these are not based on ex- 
treme calculations, but on careful consideration of 
what times would be kept with punctuality. He is 
further of opinion that the Brindisi route will pro- 
bably be more certain than the present one, because 
the sea passage is shortened, and lund transit is always 
more certain than sea; and because the worst part of 
the present sea passage, the Gulf of Lyons, is avoided. 
He very properly suggests that time would besaved by 
having the service so arranged as to leave Brindisi on 
the arrival of the steamer for the East, and by timing 
the trains to run through to and from Calais without 
stopping, say, more than an hour at Paris. 

Captain Tyler thinks that the Brindisi route may be 
brought into operation before the ist of June, 1867. 
The line over Mont Cenis may probably be completed 
by that time, and as it will certainly be completed be- 
fore the winter, mules could very well be used in the 
summer. Captain Tyler concludes by asking permis- 
sion to touch on the important saving of time and dis- 
tance to be obtained hereafter by a railway from the 
coast of the Mediterranean along the Euplirates Valley 
to the Persian Gulf. 

“ By this route,” he says, “many hundred miles of 
distance, and many days of time, might be saved be- 
tween London and Bombay, which will become within 
the next two years (when the railways to Madras and 
Calcutta are completed) the principal part of India. 
The navigation by the Persian Gulf to Bombay will 
be far preferable to that vid Suez and the Red Sea to 
Bombay, and even that amount of navigation may 
ultimately be avoided by the connecting together of 
Bagdad and Bombay by railway. But, in the mean- 
time, the Euphrates Valley scheme has been for many 
years almost in abeyance. The mere guarantee of the 
Turkish Government has not been found sufficient 
even to render the construction of the first portion, 
from the coast to Aleppo, practicable, and the financial 
state of that empire renders progress now all but im- 
possible. But I have so strong a conviction of the 
important bearing that the construction of such a rail- 
way would have, commercially and strategically, upon 
the British Empire, that I could not but take this 
opportunity of recommending the subject to the serious 
consideration of her Majesty's Government.” 





Tue Tasmanian papers record the death of Mr. 
Jobn Dell, -the oldest man in the colony. He was in 
his 103rd year when he died. He was a native of 
Reading, in England, and he arrived in New South 
Wales with the 102nd regiment of foot in 1788, in the 
ship Surprise, the first of the fleet that brought con- 
victs to Botany Bay. He was pensioned in 1815, and 
was appointed chief constable of Launceston, in Tas- 
mania, in 1818. He afterwards became an extensive 
and wealthy farmer. 





A Farrurct Doa.—The following s.ory appears in 
one of the Vienna papers :—“ Captain G ; Seriously 
wounded in the head, has returned to Vienna with his 
dog!” Thereby hangs a pretty tale of canine affection 
and sagacity. The captain was wounded at Magenta 
in 1859, and lay out on the battle-field ; he was missed, 
and no tidings could be had of him by the men of his 
regiment; but he had at the time a young dog which 
had become much attached to him. It occurred to his 
groom that, through the agency of this little favourite 
of his master, he might discover him; and so he took 
the dog with him to the field, and amongst a heap of 
dead the poor thing disc »vered the badly wounded 





officer, and howled piteously to attract the apy 
attention. ‘I'he master was brought in, and he con- 
sidered he owed his life to the dog, and became more 
than ever attached to him. This gallant officer was 
again wounded in the retreat from Kinigsgratz, and 
again was missed. Of course, it occurred to his 
brother officers, who had heard the former story, to 
try again the former ageney of discovety. ‘The dog, 
now grown old and sage, was brought out, and aftera 
long search, set up once more its melancholy cry, and 
was found rubbing its anxious nose against its master’s 
pallid face. Captain G—— was again only wounded, 
but very badly. He was sent down to Vienna, and as 
he drove through the city, lying prostrate in a car- 
riage, it was noticed that a poor dog, with anxious and 
sympathetic eye, lay with its head upon his breast. 





The anxiety of the officer to reach Vienna and to live 
was noticed as strange for one of well-known bravery, 
who had a hundred times unflinchingly faced death. 
But his first request was fora notary, and he hastened 
to make a will, leaving a certain annuity to a relative, 
on condition of his taking charge of his best of friends, 
his little dog, and of tenderly watching over its com- 
forts for the remnant of its days. This was thesecret 
of his anxiety to survive. ‘“ Now,” he said, “if it be 
God’s will, I am content to die.” But I am happy to 
say there are strong hopes of saving the gullant gen- 
tleman's life. 








FISH AS FOOD. 


THe great importance of fish as an article of food 
may be clearly shown by a comparison of the total 
supply of fish and beef to London in the course of a 
single year. Neither in the case of fish nor of beef is 
it possible to give accurate statistics ; but it has been 
roughly estimated that London consumes 300,000 
fat cattle annually, which, at an average weight of 
6 owt. each, would amount to 90,060 tons of beef. 

At this moment there are between 800 and 900 
trawl vessels engaged in supplying the London mar- 
ket with fish, and assuming the average annual take 
for each to be 90 tons, this would give a total of seme 
80,000 tons of trawled fish ; this irrespeetive of the 
vast quantities of herrings, sprats, shell-fish, and of 
other descriptions of fish which are supplied by other 
modes of fishing. The weight of beef and of fish an- 
nually consumed in London isthus in no great dis- 
proportion. But theprice is very different. 

The fisherman receives, on an average, little over 
£7 a ton for his fish, prime and offal together—the 
farmer is readily paid for his beef not less than £60 a 
ton. But this disparity of price becomes the more re- 
markable when tested by the praeffcal experience, not 
of the producer, but of the consumer. ‘T'he buyer of 
fish in the West End of London finds that, on the 
average, his fish costs him more per pound than his 
beef or mutton ; and, when inquiry is made, the sales- 
men at Billingsgate readily admit that the retail dealer 
gets an enormous profit on the small quantity of fish 
he disposes of. 

It might be thought that the competition of trade 
would rectify any demand for excessive profit, but, in 
this case, it does not seem to have that effect. While 
the fishermen receive 3d. to 4d. a pound at Billings- 
gate for prime fish, the buyer is charged 1s., 1s. 3d., 
and 1s. 6d. a pound by the retailer. Some check 
might probably be put upon this extravagant rate of 
profit by a daily return inserted in the newspapers, 
and signed by the clerk of the market, of the whole- 
sale prices of the various kinds of fish sold in Billings- 

ate. 

° The evidence we have taken, coupled with the in- 
creasing scarcity and high price of butchers’ meat, 
leaves no doubt in our minds that a great field for 
profitable enterprize is open for application of in- 
creased capital and skill to the sea fisheries of the 
United Kingdom. Within the last two years, a single 
London company have increased their fishing fleet by 
ten sailing and tw» steam vessels, and are now build- 
ing two more steamers. The same course is being 
followed by others; and though, by such means, the 
supply of fish to Billingsgate is constantly increasing, 
it fails to keep pace with the demand. 

The well-known fishing-grounds in the North Sea 
are, even yet, only partially fished. The Dogger 
Bank, which has an area of several hundred square 
miles, and is most prolific of fish, is to a great extent 
unworked by the trawlers, and new grounds are still 
being discovered where fish are found in great abun- 
dance. Between England and the Continent the 
average depth of the German Ocean is ninety feet. 
One-fifth of it is oceupied by banks, which are always 
being added to by the muddy deposits of the rivers 
of both countries. In extent they are equal to the 
superficial area’ of Ireland. To these banks the 
animals of the ocean chiefly resort, and this great and 
prolific field is free to the industry of all. 

The producé of the sea around the coasts bears a 
far higher proportion to that of the land than is 





generallyimagined. The most frequent fishing-grounds 


are much more prolific of food than the same extent 
of the richest land. Once in the year an acre of good 
land, carefully tilled, produces @ ton of corn, or 2 or 3 
owt. of meat or cheese. ‘The same area at the bottom 
of the sea on the best fishing-grounds yields a greater 
weight of food to persevering fishermen every week 
in the year. Five vessels belonging to the same 
owner, in a single night's fishing, brought in 17 tons 
weight of fish, an amount of wholesome food equal 
in weight to that of 50.cattle or 300 sheep. ‘ho 

round which these vessels covered during the night's 
fishing could not have exceeded 50 acres. 

When we consider the amount of care that has been 
bestowed on the improvement of agriculture, the 
national societies which are established for promoting 
it, and the scientific knowledge and engineering skill 
which have been enlisted in its aid, it seems strange 
that the sea fisheries have hitherto attracted so little 
of the public attention. There are few means of 
enterprize that present better chances of profit than 
our sea fisheries, and no object of greater utility could 
be named than the development of enterprize, skill, 
and mechanical ingenuity, which might be elicited by 
the periodical exhibitions and publications of an in- 
fluential society specially devoted to the British 
fisheries.— Rezort of the Sea Fisheries Cammission. 


LEE 


VIVIAN TRAVERS. 


———__———— 
CHAPTER XVIL 


Puuur Aynscourt had kept his promise te the sup- 
posed beggar, whom he had encountered on the avenue 
near the residence of Drayton Travers, visiting the 
street and searching for the number that had been 
given him; but all quest for the mendicant was vain, 
and he reluctantly came tothe conclusion that he had 
been imposed upon. 

But this discovery by no means chilled his heart 
against the woes of the poor, and his hand was ever 
ready to relieve every case that appealed to his 
sympathies. 

During the three weeks that had passed since his 
meeting with the supposed mendicant, he had not 
visited his uncle, nor had he heard fromhim. But he 
had been conscious that during that period his steps 
had been frequently followed by some one who seewed 
to be studying his habits, and this person, he suspected, 
was his eccentric relative. 

One evening, therefore, he left the pleasant family 
circle, and set owt for town, arriving at his uncle's 
Louse soon after the streets were lighted. 

The old house looked more dreary and neglected 
than ever, and no light. gleamed from its dust-covered 
windows. The door was unlocked, as usual, and ho 
entered without ceremony, making his way to the 
back room, 

Here, by the light of a tallow candle, that butservedto 
reveal the shadows in the corners, was the philosophier, 
engaged in study, his dog reclining, as usual, at his 
feet. 

He raised his eyes at his nephew's entrance, but 
lowered them to his book without a word, resuming 
his reading. Philip, well used to his ways, took a 
seat at a little distance, and awaited his pleasure, 
occupying the interval by making friendly overtures 
to Sir William. 

The silence was at length broken by the philoso- 
pher, who remarked, without looking ry 

“ Philosophy is the only hing worth living for. 
Pythagoras defines it as ‘the knowledge of things 
divine and human ;’ and Plato—that immortal scholar 
and pupil of a glorious master—calls it ‘a resembling 
of the Deity, in so far as that is pear to man;’ 
while Aristotle declares it the art of arts, and science 
of sciences.’ If they had not given these definitions, 
I should have done so. I regret extremely that I did 
not live before their era, for their discoveries should 
have been enunciated by me! Life is not a desirable 
thing, but it would have been tolerable if one could 
have lived in those old days, when the very mobs 
were classic; when philosophers walked arm-in-arm 
through the. groves, their commonest topics of con- 
versation being the examination of lofty principles 
and immortal truths. I should have lived then !” 

The eyes of the recluse sparkled with enthusiasm, 
and his fac’ kindled with emotion, 80 unlike his usual 
stony calm, that ig felt unable to reply. 

“ But fate having decreed otherwise,” resumed tle 
philosopher, his tone becoming cool again, “and 
having stranded me upon this uncongenia! age as a 
bark is stranded on a hostile shore, I will be content. 
Intellect has not yet quite died out, In fact, Philip, 
in youl behold another Plato, and you and I shall 
yet take rare pleasure within these bare walls.” 

“JT do not understand you, uncle,” declared Philip, 
in surprise. 

“You will soon do so, nephew. I have studied 
you very closely of late. Behold in me the mendicant 





upon whom you bestowed three shillings about three 
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weeks ago! Did you seek out the address i gave 
eu?” 

Philip expressed his astonishment at this revelation, 
and then wondered that he had not suspected the 
truth before. : 

“ Why did you play the Leggar to me, uncle ?” he 
asked. r 
‘“T wanted to see if youcswrere’gemerous to every- 
body, or had designs on mi” replied his relative, 
dryly. “There is your pocketbook on the shelf intact. 
Put it in your pocket. Th » shillings you gave 
me in the street have qpite ted me till now: 

“ Are you so poor as that, uncle?’ Why, a shilling 
a week is not enought to'keep lifein you, to say 
nothing of es hn sei ile in i 

“The dog !” intert old man, sharply. 
you realize of whom you ate opeatien? Be pleased 
to address my fri higtitle!" 

Philip hastened’ t0 conteet his mistake, sighing as 
he observed how cosplete: was the: crasy of 


his sees upon beret roe of 
souls, although ther was not aps to} 
be greatly wondered’ at when one seman bored the 


philosopher’s mode 0: 


fortune to dissipate 


hilosoply ?” re ey i 
. w Wall what if I hayee® ; 

“Then it becomes my duty and pleasure, as your 
only relative, to care for youy? déglared Philip, ear- 
nestly. “I cannot permit) my uncle, father’s 
only brother, to liveas you do. ‘I will divide with 
you the salary I receive and-——” iis 

“No, you won't. I will not accept it,” ied’ 
philosopher, trying to concetil the pleasure he could’ 
not avoid feeling at hie nephew's gene “Tam 
well enough off..My wealth has: done nothing but 
accumulate during the last.twenty years. It is in- 
vested in banks, houses‘and lands, stocks and farms. 
[ suppose, Philip, that T:possess to-day two hundred 
thousand pounds, and perhaps even. more!” 

“Is it possible ?” 

“ Yes. It looks like a large sum to you, doesn’t it ? 
I don’t begin to touch the income. But wealth is 
worse than. useless. to individuals, Philip.. I have 
thought of leaving it to found an academy for Salat 
on the Spartan principle. It would be a grand thing 
for the rising generation to be educated upon the stern 
rules of the model-government of the world, to sub- 
due their bodies and elevate their spirits.” 

“1 fear the rising generation’ woulil object to be- 
coming pupils at your school,” said Philip, witha 
smile. “ Spartan self-denial would not be popular 
among the English youth.” 

“We siali see. But we are straying from the 
subject I wished. to ee You are oat of place 
in the wor!*, Philip—the busy, grasping world. Come 
and share my solitude, and’ be a oe: You 
are worthy to be one. You shall discard your super- 
fluous wants, your fine broadcloth, your purple and 
fine linen and sumptuous meals and luxurious sur- 
roundings, and become a Spartan as I am! These 
bare walls shall become to you the boundary of an 
earthly keaven ; these books shall be your Paradise. 
Will you join me, Philip ?” 

“ | fear 1 am not worthy to be a philosopher, if all 
this self-denial be necessary,” declared’ Philip, again 
smiling. ‘ I have a weakness for soft carpets, uncle; 
for pictures, for new books and music, for cheerful 
fires on cold and rainy days, for well-fittisg garments, 
a comfortable bed, and a nice table with pleasant-faces 
around it.” 

“You do well in calling such desires weakness,” 
was the response. ‘ But come and’live with me, and 
you shall. be cured of it. ‘You will soon glory in self- 
denial, and count as one of your chief joys the morti- 
fication of your appetite. You would be a second 
Plato, Philip, as I am a second Socrates, and you 
would write down our conversations for the benefit of 
future ages !” 

“T can propose something better than that, uncle. 
Suppose you come and live with me, with the Tra- 
vers’s. I know they would be pleased to have you 
become an inmate of their family.” 

The philosopher lifted his eyebrows inqniringly, 
and Philip proceeded to.explain : 

“Mr, Travers has a most lovely daughter, uncle, 
ae adore, and she has promised to become my 

e—— 

“ In consideration of your crazy old uncle's wealth,” 
interpolated his relative, sarcastically and wrathfally. 
“ She wouldn't have engaged herself to a poor secre- 
tary, I'll be bound!” ' 

“ Why, uncle, she does not know that you are rich, 
for I dida’t know it myself.” 

2 Be her parents consent to her engagement to 
you 


“Then they are calculating on my money, but 
they needn't. I shall found anacademy with it.” 

The secretary hastened to assure his uncle that Mr. 
Travers and his wife knew nothing of Hugh Ayns- 
court or his wealth, and that they would care nothing 
for his money if they did. : 

“A likely story,” sneered the philosopher. “ But 
the girl will jilt you, and I hope she will! It might 
seem hard to you at first, but you’d soon discover it to 
be a blessing in disguise. I bless the woman who 
jilted me. Women are all Xantippes, Philip, only 
some have their claws tipped with velvet.” 

“ But Vivian is the best and noblest of women, far 
superior toany masculine member of the race,” urged 
Philip. “ If you were to know her you would love 
her; you couldn’t help it. Her temper is as sunmy as 
a bird’s, and she is so good, so pure, so true hearted, so 
intellectual gs 

“A Hypatia, I don’t doubt. Set her up on a 
marble pedestal, Philip, that all womankind may 
take pattern by her!” 

Considerably amused at his relative’s manner, yet 


eincerely anxious to interest liim in his lovely young 
betrothed, Philip described her with a lover's en- 
thusiasm, begging his uncle to call upon her, for his 
sak 


e. 

“won't do it,” replied the old man, decidedly. “ I 
hate women, Philip, and you know it; and if you 
one, you need never expect to loot upon my 
face again, ortouch one shilling of my money ! None 
-of' my wealth shall go to buy gold hair-pinsiand baths 
lof white: winesfor any luxurious woman!” 

‘wine’ now-a-days, uncle,” suggested Philip, 
"Don't contradict me. Women are alike in_all ages 
Irepeat it. Tllmake a willand found 
‘academy. But give jer up,.and come and live 
With'me, and you shall be.my heir !” : 
** 'Phis offerdid not in the least tempt Philip, and 
seeing that it did not, the philosopher proceeded to 
inveigh in the'bitterest terms against womankind in 
general, and Vivian Travers in lar, whom he 
seemed to regard.as the most designing of her spe- 
cies, 

“ You can go-home, and tell her that she'll never 
see a shilling of my money,” cried the old man, an- 
grily. “ You'll see then what she'll say to you. ‘ Dear 
Philip’ will then be only the secretary. You see if it 
‘is not so.” 

Philip made’ no reply, not wishing to: further irri- 
tate his relative, and the philosopher took up his book, 
pretending to read. ‘his pretence was indulged in 
but a few moments when he exclaimed : 

“Tt makes me sick to see any one rushing to ruin 
as you are, with your capabilities, too. Tell menow, 
once for all, are you goiug to give this girl up ?” 

“Certainly not, uncle,” replied Philip, firmly but 
respectfully. 

“Then go! And never darken my doors again. I 
may as well discard you now; you are lost to me for 
ever. And remember that you shall never inherit a 
single shilling fromme. Go!” 

He arosé, stretched out his arm with an imperious 
gesture, pointing to the door. 

Philip also arose, * more in sorrow than in anger,” 
and strove to propitiate lis relative by a few judicious 
remarks, but the philosopher refused to be propitiated, 
repeating his order for him to depart, and without 
delay. 

“ Very well, uncle, I will go. Should you ever 
need my services or friendship, I will come at your 
eall. Good-by !” 

The old man replied to this salutation by a sneer, 
and then reiterated’ his declaration that his headstrong 
nephew was disinherited by him. 

Philip bowed haugitily, took up his pocket-book, 
which‘lay upon the shelf, patted Sir’ William upon 
the head, and left the room andthe house, with the 
determination never to re-enter it unless he were 
summoned by his uncle. 

When the door closed behind him, the philosopher 
resumed his seat, muttering : 

“Like all the rest in some respects, after all. 
Luxurious. and = effeminate, with not sufticient 
strength of mind'to become a true philosopher, and 
raving about some woman to whose apron-string he 


done with him, To think a man like him should own 
toa weakness for fires and dainties! Wel), let him 
dance after the girl—he’s nothing to me! I never 
want to see his face again. And I intend to make 
my will to-morrow, devising my property to found a 
Spartan academy !” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
Soon after'the departure of Philip Aynscourt te 
visit his uncle, as recorded, the family circle of the 
Travers's broke up, its uembers dispersing to prepare 
themselves for an eveuing party at the house of one 





Philip answered in the affirmative 


of Mr. Travers’s particular friends. 


is crazy to tie himself! He has good qualities, but I’ve. 





“They don’t have such things as ‘ baths of white |, 


In due course of time, Mrsand Mrs. Travers re- 
entered their drawing-room in evening divss, and 
after some mutual compliments, the former re- 
marked : 

“Tam sorry that Philip should have deprived him- 
self of this evening’s pleasure to Visit his uncle ; still, 
it is possible that he may enjoy himself quite as wel! 
as we shall.” 

Mrs. Travers assented, and said : 

“Ts not that the carriage at the door? Vivian 
shouldbe ready !” 

At this moment the young girl made her appearance, 
radiant in’ robes of spotless tulle, with trimmings of 
ae daisies, and her parents greeted her proudly and 

y: 

She was followed almost immediately by Percy 
Lorimer, who congratulated her on her charming toilet, 
and managed unobserved to put his foot upon her train, 
producing an enormous rent. 

His apologies were profuse, and no one:suspected 
that the destruction of Vivian's dress was more than 
accidental. 

“Tam. sorry,” he repeated. “How could I have 
been so very awkward?” 

“Do not distress yourself, Cousin Percy,” retnrned 
the young girl, pleasantly. “ Accidents will happen, 
you know. I will change my dress, and be ready in 
twenty minutes.” 

“But the carriage is waiting.” 

“ True, Cousin Percy,” ansyverod Vivian ; and papa 
and mamma must go on, andisend the carriage back 
for us,” 

Mr. and Mrs, Travers objected a little to this ar 
rangement; but, Vivian declaring that the conscious- 
ness that they were waiting for her would impede 


“her-movements, they finally yielded. 


‘her mother’s rounded shoulders. 


“You. look very lovely to-night, dear manima!” 
said ‘Vivian, drawing up the suowy opera cloak over 
“TI shall look for 
you the minute I enter the rooms with 


ee 
. Travers. kissedsher. 

“Hurry and dress; Vivian. 
turn for you in half an hour.” 

Vivian watched them descend the steps to the 
carriage, and then flew upstairs to her own rooms to 
submit herself tothe hands of her maid, while Lorimer 
took possession of the drawing-room. 

Astthe carriage rolled away, an expression of intense 
gratification mantled his face, as though the events of 
the past few minutes were but part of a well-arranged 
plan. 

But a quarter of an hour had clapsed when Vivian 
again swept into the room, her attire consisting of a 
heavy rose-coloured brocade, frosted with silver. She 
carried her opera cloak in her haad, 

“My dear cousin!” said Lorimer, rising to receive 
her, “if it were possible, I should say that your 
present toilet is an improvement on the last.” 

Vivian blushed and smiled, and, as she adjusted 
her opera cloak before the mirror, Lorimer looked 
from the window anxiously. 

“TI see nothing of the carriage yet,” he said, with 
admirable presence of mind, as Vivian noticed his 
movements. ‘* Allow me to assist you.” 

He busied Limself with the folds of her cloak and 
its fastenings, but his hands trembled with uncon- 
trollable nervousness. 

He was thus engaged when the bell was heard, 
and soon after the sound of voices iv the hall. 

“Tt must be the carriage,” said Vivian. “ Are you 
quite ready, Cousin Percy ?” 

* Quite ready.” 

Lorimer paused as the door opened, and Dennis, 
the faithful servitor, intruded his grey head. 

“ Miss Vivian,” he said, respectfully, his honest 
eyes full of pride as he marked her appearance, for. it 
was Dennis’s boast that his young lady exceeded aK 
others in every respect, “if you please, there’s a per- 


Cousin 


The carriage will re 


son here who wishes to see you, aud won't take No for 


an answer.” 

“A person?” repeated Vivian, with paling checks, 
thinking of Mrs. Hawkers. ‘A woman?” 

“No, miss—a young man; andI oan’t say I like 
his looks,” added Dennis, in a very confidential tone. 
“ I'm afraid I shall have to. put him out.” 

Vivian looked undecided, and said: 

“Did he ask to see papa, Dennis ?” 

“ No, miss}, only Miss Vivian, and very free that 
is, too. You won't see him, of course ?” 

The maiden hesitated, and Lorimer said, gently: 

*T suppose it is some poor fellow in distress, who 
has heard of your unceasing generosity to the pour, 
Cousin Vivian, and presumes it may be extended tu 
him. Shall I send, him away ?” 

Vivian glanced at. her gorgeous dress and costly 
laces, and Lorimer read in that look a refusal, of 
his offer, 

‘‘ T think, Cousin Perey,” she said, softly, and in a 
very low tone, “ that hereafter I shall feel even, more 
for the poor than Tever have done. Yes, Dennis,” 
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[PHILIP IS TO CHOOSE BETWEEN LOVE AND PHILOSOPHY.] 


she added, more loudly ; “send the poor man in; I will 
see him.” 

The servitor did not venture to expostulate, al- 
though he seemed desirous of doing so, but with- 
drew, ushering into the apartment a very gaily 
dressed young fellow, upon whom nature hac not 
stamped the marks of a gentleman. 

This young fellow was Olcher Roffey! 

His glances first rested upon Percy Lorimer, who 
eyed him coolly and with apparent indifference; 
but a very close observer might have seen that the 
elegant lawyer and the intruder exchanged highly 
significant glances. 

They were by no means unknown to each other, 
Lorimer having many times repeated his visit to 
Mrs. Hawkers, and been at some pains to cultivate 
the acquaintance of her son, and ingratiate himself 
in his favour. 

From Lorimer, Roffey’s glances strayed to Vivian, 
and he was abashed at the sight of so much splen- 
dour and loveliness—so greatly abashed that he could 
only stare at her in silence. 

“What is it you wish?” asked the young girl, 
with sweet graciousness, not failing to observe bis in- 
tense admiration of her. “ Can I do anything for you?” 

The intruder, thus addressed, managed to find his 
voice sufficiently to stammer : 

“I—I wish to see Miss Travers—Miss Vivian 
Travers.” 

“T am Miss Travers.” 

“You!” cried Roffey, in amazement, starting back 
and surveying her yet more keenly. “You Vivian 
Travers?” 

Vivian bowed. 

“Well, if I ain’t beat!” ejaculated the intruder. 
“Why, you don’t look any more like the old woman 
—I mean you're as pretty asa picture!” 

The maiden smiled at the earnest compliment, and 
woudered at the words that had preceded it. She re- 
eated her question as to what he wanted. 

“ Mother's sick,” stammered Roffey, “and wants to 
see you.” 

There was nothing in Roffey’s attire to indicate 

yverty, yet, not knowing what else to think, Vivian 

yncluded that he desired charity for his sick mother, 
and answered : 

“T cannot visit your mother to-night, as I am 
going out. I will send her some things by you, if 
you wish, and if you'll leave your address, I will ask 
my mother to call at your residence to-morrow.” 

“Ob, you don’t understand,” said Mr. Roffey. 

You don’t know who I am. My name is Olcher 
hoffey.” 


~ 





He looked eagerly at her, and seeing that she did 
not recognize the name, looked disappointed and an- 
noyed. 

“Did you never hear of me?” he asked. 

“ Never.” 

“ Well, I’m a relation of yours.” 

Vivian could not help smiling, the declaration seemed 
so wild. 

* Relatiou to me!” she said. 

“Yes, I’m your brother—your half-brother. You 
and Ihave got the same mother, if she ain’t much to 
be proud on—Mrs. Hawkers!” 

Poor Vivian was startled at this announcement, and 
looked so faint that Lorimer involuntarily tendered 
her his support. 

“My brother!” 

“ Yes, miss,” answered Roffey. respectfully. ‘We 
don’t look much alike, do we? Nor yet you don’t look 
at all like mother. I suppose that’s because you area 
great lady. I suppose you wouldn't shake hands with 
me, would you ?” 

Vivian conquered her agitation, resolving to look 
the matter full in the face, and wishing with all her 
heart that her parents were at home. 

Roffey had preferred his request to shake hands 
with so much deprecation in his manner that Vivian 
granted it, extending her little white member trem- 
blingly. 

He took it, turned it over in his large red hand, as 
if wondering at its delicacy, smallness, and whiteness, 
and handling it as if it had been some precious toy of 
great fragility. He did not venture to press it, but re- 
turned it respectfully, saying : 

“ Thank you, miss. Those hands don’t look much 
alike,” and he glanced from hers to hisown. ‘I sup- 

e, now, you didn't know you had a brother ?” 

“T did not know it,” faltered Vivian. 

“ Just like the old woman,” muttered Roffey, disap- 
pointedly. “She wanted you all to herself, I suppose. 
Still, she couldn’t tell you, ’cause 'twouldn’t do for Mr. 
Travers to know it. I s’pose the Travers’s have told 
you, you ain’t their daughter, and that they adopted 
you, haven’t they ?” 

This last question was prompted by the remem- 
brance that he had taken it for granted that Vivian 
knew her relationship to Mrs. Hawkers. Lorimer had 
communicated to him her discovery of it, but he did 
not wish his knowledge of that discovery to appear, 
lest some suspicion should be cast upon his in- 
formant. 

“Itis enough that I knowit,” said Vivian, reluct- 
antly. “But you haven't told me your errand here?” 

“No! Well, mother is sick—very sick, and she 





thinks she’s going to die. Before she steps out, she 
wants to see you onve more. Shesaysif you want her 
to die happy, come to her for a few minutes without 
delay !” 

While making this statement, Roffey’s gaze sought 
the ground, and his feet. shifted uneasily under his 
weight. 

ivian was too perturbed to notice these signs of « 
troubled conscience, debating within herself whether 
she had best accompany her visitor home. 

But one moment did she hesitate. 

Itseemed to her her duty to visit the mother of 
whom she knew nothing, and do what she could to 
lighten her last moments on earth, and she said: 

“T will go. Is your home far?” 

“ Not very far.” 

“T thought you had left London—at least, that your 
mother had,” remarked Vivian. “If you will wait 
@ moment I will accompany you.” 

She hastened up to her room, put ona pair of walk- 
ing-boots, threw over her magnificent attire a long 
circular water-proof cloak,and then returned, declaring 
that she was ready. 

“ T will escort you, Cousin Vivian,” said Lorimer. 

“No,” returned Roffey; ‘‘ mother can’t see so 
mapy. I will bring her back in halfan hour. I'll 
take good care of her!” 

Vivian would have liked Lorimer's. companionship, 
but she would not press the point, and said to him : 

“Qousin Percy, I will return in half an hour. 
Keep the carriage waiting for me, as I shall attend 
the party. Papa and mamma must never know of 
this visit to—to Mrs. Hawkers.” 

She made nopretence of sorrow at Mrs. Hawkers’s 
alleged illness; she made no attempt to conquer her 
instinctive aversion of that woman; but, acting from 
a sense of duty alone, she found it difficult to keep up 
her courage at the prospect of the proposed inter- 
view. 

“T feel tempted to refuse going, Cousin Percy,” 
she said, in a whisper. 

“ But she is your mother, Vivian ?” 

That remark decided the maiden, and she bade 
Roffey lead on, informing him that she must be back 
within halfan hour. 

As they passed through the hall, Vivian observed 
that Dennis was momentarily absent, and, consider- 
ing this so much in her favour, she hastened with 
Roffey into the street, 

Lorimer looked from the window after them, exulta- 
tion in his eyes, until they had passed beyond the range 
of his vision into the shadows of the starless night. 

(To be continued) 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
SINGULAR MUNIFICENCE. 


Changed, forsooth! I know not the thing in which she is 
not changed, saving that she is still a woman, I tell thee 
there is no keeping pace with her moods. 

The Hunchback. 


Here has been robbery, and something more. 
Bothwell. 

Nor only did Sir Gower Anselm Gower offer his 
dependant his arm to conduct her from the house, 
but he gave her a seat beside him in the first of the 
carriages, 

Ta doing so he apologized neither to his wife nor to 
his guests. 

The hurt, rather than offended, looksof Lady Gower 
had no effect on him; and it was in vain that the 
faces of the visitors betrayed the utmost astonish- 
ment. 

The baronet sat by Jacintha’s side, and talked with 
her, and paid her every attention. It was the very 
madness of folly: he knew it, and yet indulged in it, 
simply because it was Jacintha’s will. Since she had 
asserted her independence, and claimed to be treated 
on an equality, nothing gratified her but displays 
in which she could humble those whom she had long 
served in an almost menial capacity. 

Her imperious nature asserted itself in. this way. 
Her pride, and a natural craving for power, drove 
her on with the forced impetuosity of a passion that 
broke through the restraints of prudence, and made 
her reckless of consequences. 

_ Sach concession to that passion only increased its 
intensity. 

At first she had only aspired to be the equal of the 
baronet’s wife—the servant on an equal footing with 
the mistress! This seemed enough to satisfy the most 
extravagant craving of ambition. But no; hers was 
« morbid, unwholesome, because unnatural state, 
and soon it was not enough that she should be the 
equal of a peer’s daughter—she must be superior. 
She must take every opportunity of humiliating tlhe 
women whose position exasperated her, and whose 
very natural jealousy seemed to afford her an exqui- 
site sense of delight. 

Such a revolution as had been wrought at Gore- 





[THE ATTACK ON VIVIAN.] 


wood Place might well excite the astonishment of the 
Vivian Gowers. 

Whatever state of things they were prepared for, 
they had not expected that. 

Jacintha knew it, and revelled in the knowledge. 

The ride about the grounds, and in the neighbour- 
hood, was delightful. A glorious evening, rosy and 
brilliant, lent a charm to the gorgeous scenery; while 
the balmy atmosphere produced a soothing and deli- 
cious feeling on the mind. Jacintha was radiant in 
her beauty—that dark, Oriental style of beauty upon 
which time has little influence, and her spirits were 
exuberant. 

Vivian Gower’s wife saw that her sister-in-law re- 
garded her with a lowering brow, and she could not 
resist the temptation of making an exasperating re- 
mark. 

“You look twenty years younger to-night,” she 
said. 
“Because I am twenty years happier,” was the 
quick reply. 

“You refer to the effect which the improvement 
in your fortunes has had upon you ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ We shall hear of your return to the Continent, I 
suppose, shortly ?” 

The woman looked furtively in Sir Gower's face 
before she proceeded, and saw a look of alarm there. 

““We are ourselves thinking of a residence there 
for the winter. The state of my poor Vivian's health 
demands it.” 

The baronet’s face brightened instantly. 

Those faded grey eyes of Vivian's wife's which saw 
everything, saw that also. 

It was clear that she had thrown out the remark 
as a bait, and Sir Gower had jumped at it, quite 
unconscious of any design on the plotting woman's 


rt. 

“ Tndeed !” he ejaculated, with assumed commisera- 
tion; “I was not aware that le suffered ?” 

“Oh, yes, with the heart.” 

“ You surprise me!” 

“Why, it is not a pleasant subject, and we seldom 
mention it; but I need hardly say it is a source of 
uneasiness to me. Serious consequences might at 
apy moment——” 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes ; tears ap- 
peared to have prevented the conclusion of the 
sentence. 

“ How distressing!” exclaimed the baronet. 

Jacintha curled her lip, ° 

At the same moment Sir Gower felt the slightest 
pressure of her foot upon his own—a slight but 
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significant pressure that said as plainly as spoken 
words, ‘ Thisis uutrue. This is some fresh stratagem 
in the part these people are playing—in the attempt 
they are making to over-reach you. Be on your 
guard !” 

He understood, and the exulting look passed from 
his face. Seizing ata sudden idea, he said: 

“This is serious: yet you probably alarm your- 
self unnecessarily. You mustconsult my physician.” 

“He has already had advice —the best advice——” 

“Exactly; but in these obscure and difficult cases 
of disease even the cleverést practitioners are often 
deceived. And I shall uot be satisfied unless I know 
the exact state of the case. In insisting on this I can 
hardly be actuated by any but a disinterested 
motive.” 

“Hardly, since your son”—she emphasized’ the 
word in a peculiar tone—“secures to you the pro- 
perty we might have enjoyed—at least during his 
minority.” 

A deep, reproachful sigh followed this remark, to 
which it was not easy to make any rejoinder. 

But though silence ensued, a meauing smile played 
about Jacintha’s lips, as if she already suspected the 
wily woman’s scheme. 

The drive was protracted for some distance, owing 
to the extreme beauty of the evening. 

On the way back, the carriages passed the railway- 
station, and without assigning any reason for so 
doing, the Italian requested that they might stop 
there for a moment or two. 

She wished, she said, to make an inquiry. 

A train was coming in, and she had hardly quitted 
the carriage before they half-lost her in the small 
crowd of arrivals. 

They saw her tall, elegant figure, as she swept on 
in the magnificent dress in which she was attired, 
and which from its amplitude gave her a queenly 
bearing; then she ascended the steps, entered the 
building, and so disappeared. 

They waited. 

Two or three seconds, she had said; but five, ten 
minutes elapsed and she did not reappear. 

The horses were beginning to champ and paw with 
impatience. 

They could seo that the second carriage, which had 
gone on, had turned the brow of the hill on its way 
home. 

‘* What can detain her?” asked Sir Gower, in an 
impatient under-tone. 

“What, indeed!” muttered the wan and wasted but 
otherwise spiteful visitor. “ Haye you avy idea of the 
object she had in coming here ?” 
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“ None.” 

““She spoke of inquiries—about trains, I suppose !” 

“No doubt.” 

“ The servants might go and see——” 

There was no 

The object of these remarks had already reap- 
peared. 

She came out of the station alone, walking very 
slowly, and with the air of one who dragged her 
limbs with pain. 

Her port no: naturally created the utmost aston- 
ishmapt, 

all that bad distinguished her during that day, all 
her pride, and confidence, and sense of illim table 
power were gone. Twenty years younger! No! she 
had aged, in those few minutes, as she might have 
aged in as many years. Even the rich dress she 
wore, and which had helped out the arrogance that 
made her set herself wp against the baronet's Mewes 
longer produced itseffects. The long, sweepitg 
clung about her without style or pera 
keepi with : fallen, degraded look. 


Vivieg’s mpl the first to notice sal tee ote 


jewels she had displayed so ostentatiously—eameo 
- and brooch, and the gold chain, enciteling 


like:s rope, and attached to a jewelled watch | 


“inal these things were missing, 
“ Why, im beaven’s name, what hae happened ?” she 
exclaimed, addressing the baronet. 
His face was of a deadly pallor. 


et serious, cage a ae Bs 


But the Italian’s face bel y suggestion, 
was sullen and agitated ! Hen ey on 
and there was a trem ‘her lower lip Which 
defied all her efforts to be firm, : 

‘‘ Are you not well, Jacintha?” he inquired, as she 
stepped into:the 


* you, Sd eamome tee in a voice 
so altered that sounded enies 

“I was afraid—— 

“Pray do not distress yourself. A momentary 
faintness; nothing more.’ 

“But some one has taken advantage of it to rob 
you,” broke in Vivian's wife. 

Jacintha regarded her with the scowl of a fiend. 

““Oh! I may have parted with « trinket or two to 
those who saved me from. falling under the passing 
train—saved my life, do you understand? My 
life!” 

She threw herself back in the carriage and covered 
her face with her hands. 

Unquestionably she was greatly moved, unusually 
excited and overcome. Tears filled her eyes, and her 
bosom heaved spasmodically. 

To all inquiries she returned one reply, she en- 
treated that she might have time to recover herself 
from the shock she had sustained. Without explain- 
ing in too many words the yature of that shock, she 
left it to be implied that Me had been in imminent 
peril from a passing train. 

But there was one who wholly discredited this. 

Vivian Gower’s wife was far too shrewd and sus- 
picious to allow herself to be blinded by any such 
shallow pretence. 

Something serious had happened at the station, 
something very different in its nature from that sug- 
gested. 

Of this she was convinced. 

And she resolved to spare no pains to unravel the 
mystery. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
OLIVER'S RELEASE. 
Beware a woman quick of thought, 
A woman cold of heart: 
Beware the ill that may be wrought 
When she has played her part. Ballad. 

Wuar Jacintha had stated te Sir Gower Anselm 
Gower over-night with regard to Oliver was perfectly 
true. 

He was to be set free. 

The term of his confinement had expired. The 
three years in which he was to shake off old babits and 
usages like a garment, and to come forth bright and 
shining, a blessing to himself and an ornament to 
society, had passed away. 

And the next day he was to re-enter 4 world he had 
disgraced. 

I, who had kept count of the weary time, day by 
day, almost hour by hour, knew in my far-off ‘German 
prison the day of his release as well as they: knew it 
at Gorewood. I knew it, but the knowledge was 
fraught with a melancholy pleasure. 

For his sake, I was glad that he would once more 
enjoy the freedom that wasso dear to him ; but for my. 
own sake, I shrank from realizing the idea ‘of his being 
again at large. 

While he remained within the reformatory walls I 
had a sense of security respecting him. He was safe 


alike from temptation and from peril. Shall J con- 

fess further that among the temptations from which 

he was exempt was that of fascination by those who 

might love him as I loved him, and whoin my absence 

bona have the opportunity of winning away his 
eart 

Ah, me! the bitterness of that thought as it weighed 
on mein my solitude! 

For could I fail to remember that in these years a 
change had come over Oliver as a change had come 
over me? He was no longer a boy, and my glass 
showed me a figure tall and slim, and with all the 
budding graces of womanhood. 

‘And what assurance had I that the boy’s love had 
orn this change? f 

t seemed so long, 86 hopelessly long, since he had 
oe “T love I will never love anyone 


alate ar tote 4 u: I will die for yon 
porta tre Mim at ag f his fresh, aa 
These prom: ° es x- 
ced. affection. 
Would the heart of the man confirm that of the 


} Ea little fikely, and the long tion between 
ts rendered it less so. Absence, the poets tell us, 
‘strengthens the intensity of affection. It may do so 
at times; but experience does not always confirm 
that view. The proverb that tells us “out of sight 
out of tind ”"—~eye, and out of heart, too—is quite as 


Insti I felt this, and my heart was sadder, 
lonelier ‘it had ever yet been, on the day of 
Oliver's discharge. 

But it is not of myself that I wish to speak here in 
connection with that syent. Let me rather set down 
what ed to Oliver himself. 

The Reformatory Was a great brick building some 
miles north of London, But for the name it might 
have been mistaken for a prison, which it was in all 
essential. respects. It was customary for the author- 
ities to communicate with the friends of persons con- 
fined there as'té the time at which their terms would 
expire, since it clearly was not desirable that they 
should be turned and helpless into the 
streets. In Oliver's case, however, no such step was 
practicable. 

Poor fellow! ‘Where were the friends who bestowed 
a thought on him? 

Jerome was abroad—Gasparo hated him asa dis- 
grace to his daughter—the woman who had kept the 
burglar’s house, and had ‘passed for the lad’s mother, 
was dead—and who remained ? 

Helpless, lie had been consigned to the place: 
friendless he marched forth from its grim portals 
into the brightness and freedom of the summer day. 

Friendless ? 

No! 

He had hardly emerged—had hardly looked from 
side to side with the listless air of one to whom all 
roads are the same, when he was accosted in his own 
name. 

A woman, closely veiled, had stepped from a cab, 
had approached, hesitated, and had whispered in- 
quiringly the one word—* Oliver!” 

** Yes 2?” he answered, sullenly. 

“You have not forgotten me ?” 

She raised her veil, and recognition was instan- 
taneous. 

“TI am not greatly changed ?” 

“ No ” 

“Not from the time Icame to you to the old 
house 5 

“ And I half-believed you were my mother?” 

‘*No, no!” 

She said it inan earnest, half-frightened way, as if 
it was a point on which she was anxious there 
should be no mistake. 

“Tam not your motler,” she added, “but if you 
can trust me as one, do so, and you will not regret 
it.” 

She took his arm and led him towards the vehicle, 
implying that she wished him to enterit. Careless what 
became of himself, he complied; the woman followed, 
and the cab began to move on. 

“Tf time has spared me, it has wrought a great 
change in you,” said the lady, regarding him intently 
through her veil. “ Why, you are almost a man!” 

He blushed at the compliment, which yet was true 
enough. He had grown tall and stout, aud a soft, 
silky moustache darker than his rich hair adorned his 
upper lip. Perhaps he looked all the older because the 
life he had been leading had robbed him of all the feel- 
ings of a boy ; thesystem which was to reform him had 
at least succeeded in crushing all these out of him. 

* You will nataralty ask,” his companion resumed, 
“why 1 am here, and where I am taking you?” 

He made no answer, 

“ The two things,” she resumed, “ are connected one 
with the other. From what you have known of me, 
you will not, I am sure, conclude that I wish you ifl; 
on the contrary, [ trust I have produced « favourable 








impression in your mind. I trust so, because it is on 
that impression | I have to rely in what Iam going to 
propose to you.” 

He chevened his shoulders, 

“Anything you, or anyone proposes to me that [ 
——_ by, I’m not like y toturne deaf ear to,” ho 


That was the result of the 
Three years’ probation had fitted 
which aid not want him and would n 
any respectable capacity, as he well kn@we , 
re and hence See! Oe me 
make. : 
“Tt must always have been apparent ” she 
said, “that there was some oe ‘ae 
you—with your birth and no it me 
was but an indifferent father to yon, OF and a6-for soar 
sethap- ite we will say nothing of her?” 
“ Except that she was no mother of nine? Mo bas 
told me so many’s the time.” 






m! 
society 
him in 






* And she told you rightly. The truth ean 
time has come whew you should. know 
Gib we ctmoatetpaen than porn ahery 
much more ‘ou . 
Circumstentes have prevented . by 
Sonate tahoe oda tele ‘ 
now to ‘on- 
go re og 
up Pa 
PB ol iomy “ha aod me 
am pindent, 
and wi my ins gtr me 
that) unless you do so) you Tum the'visk of 
expect te at it is for 
me to wart oung ] 
on vod otltete Maal tn Seb faite 
canton than friends, and you have Whom 


the mere lat thas’ you live is'e wrong. end a 
offence.” 


“They are welcome to my life,” said the handsome 
lad, ina reckless, despairing tone, very sad in one so 


7 0 Noy, no !” was the quick reply; “bright things 
are in store for you, a happier career awaits you, “if 
yow are content to listen to me, and to obey implicitly 
my instructions. They are comprised in very few 
words. All I ask of youis that you should forget 
the past—the miserable, degraded past—that you 
should treat it'as if it had never existed, and in place 
of it, that you should substitute a past to which I 
will give you the clue, and in which you must school 
yourself to believe.” 

He listened, wondering as he did so, and no mar- 
vel. It was a strange proposition. 

Forget the past! 

Who forgets the past? Where is he who can 
beat out of his memory what has been, and the recol- 
lection of which forms a part of what is ? 

es me do not understand me ?” said the lady. 

“ ag 

“T willexplain. Suppose that I am taking you 
among new scenes and people altogether strange to 
you. Suppose thatin this new circle I ask that if 
questioned as to your antecedents, your lips should 
be sealed about Jerome and the old home, about this 
place you have just quitted, and the crime which took 
you there——” 

“Tt was no crime!” he burst in, his face flushing 
crimson with indignation. 

“ Well, well; | am not interested in that, Wo have 
done with the past. It is of the future we are speak- 
ing. If questioned, as I am supposing, do you thiuk 
you could forget your miserable past, and in place of 
it substitute that which ought to have supplauted it 
—that which I will teach you, as I would teach youa 
lesson? What do you say?” 

The half-bewildered youth looked up frankly. 
“T’m not good at lying,” was his simple answer. 
The woman stamped her foot impatiently. 

“Pray do not be absurd,” she said, “T offer you 
a gentleman’s life and you prefer a thiet's, because— 
ha, ha, it is amusing—because you don’t like to draw 
oa your imagination to satisfy people’s impertinent 
curiosity. Remember, no one has a right to question 
you. Should they do so, you are at liberty to mis- 
leai them by whatever fictions you choose. It is 
quite open to you to amuse yourself in that way.” 

The reasoning was subtle and specious. Oliver 
felt it to be so. His good sense told him there was 
a flaw in the morality somewhere, but he was too 
ignorant to see where it lay. Still le hesitated. 

“You do not reply,” sai:l his companion. 

“1'm afraid I’m a bad hand at playing a part,” he 
blurted out; “’tisn’t in my wey. ‘There's many 
another lad would be good at it: I’m not. So 

‘raps——” 

“Oliver !"—she clutched his arm as she spoke-— 
“you are talking wildly. Do you suppose that I have 
sought you out—you of all ‘others—withont a special 
motive? Do you think I have referred to my interest 








in you and the mystery that surrounds your birth and 
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position from merecaprice? You have never known 
me but asa friend, and it isas a friend that I am 
acting for you now. Take my advice. Be guided 
by me. You may do so safely, since I swear to you, 
that in what I propose you are only helping to secure 
your own rights, and that no wrong can come of it.” 

Oliver was silent. 

Watching him intently, his companion saw that he 
shrank from her proposal, and with the adroitness 

uliar te her she at once seized another point. 

“ At least,” she said, “you will trust me and con- 
form to my wishes thus far—refrain for the present 
from venturing to your old haunts and companions. 
Take up your residence in the country—at a spot I 
have selected—and there keep your own secrets and 
your own counsel, until I am in a position to put you 
in possession of facts which would justify the more 
decided course I have suggested. Will you agree to 
this?” 

* Willingly.” 

There was no hesitation now. To the weary and 
degraded youth, peace and seclusion were incon- 
ceivably weleome, and he embraced the idea with 
alacrity, thoagh not without wonder as to the motive 
which could prompt this interest in him. 

“Only one condition,” his companion said, “it is 
necessary forme to impose. You willassums a name 
—any common name will do—and you will abstain 
as much as ‘possible from seckirg companions and 
making friends. Both may be sources of danger to 
you.” ‘ 
” Oliver promised, and as he did so the cab stopped at 
the door of ah hotel, which appeared to be their 
destination. f 

Leaving the young man in a roomatlready obtained, 
tlie lady ascended to a sleeping-chamber, which had 
been appropriated for her use, as it appeared, and 
locking the door as she entered, made straight for the 
glass upon the toilet-table. 

As she threw up her veil with impatient bands, 
the face reflected from the glass was that of Ja- 
cintha, 

Worn and haggard the reflection was—scarcely 
resembling in any particular tle radiant face that had 
seemed to recover twenty years of youth—yet a smile 
of triumph illamined it. 

“Thank heaven, he is secured !” she muttered aloud, 
“and now formy crowning triumph. I have been daring 
before; never so daring asthis. By my scheming 
I have kept Gorewood in our hands—owrs! Yes, yes, 
for JT am mistress there now—and I will keep it to 
the end. Nothing has stood in my way: nothing 
shall. I defy them. I scorn them—spit at them. 
As if their cunning were a match for mine! As if 
their feeble, peddling machinations could turn me 
from my set purpose!” 

In the intensity of her feelings she paced to and 
fro with clenched hands, and a face from which every 
trace of colour had died out. 

“Vivian Gower is driven to desperation, is he? 
Failing all else, he falls back on the one resource 
which a clever man would have tried at the out-set. 
He falls back, do Isay? No, nothe. Itisthat wan, 
faded, miserable woman—that cunning, treaclerous, 
hungry embodiment of hate and spite, that prompts it 
all. She thinks. Hers is the plotting, scheming 
brain. Oh, heaven, how I hate that woman! Oh, how I 
hate her!” 

There could be no mistaking the genuineness of 
that feeling: she writhed in the expression of it. 

“But Ishall be even with her,” she went on. “ Her 
cards are smartly played, but she is not far sighted. 
She does not see to the end as Ido. And how little 
—oh, how little—she suspects the trap into which she 
is falling. Vivian is indisposed. Vivian has heart 
disease: may be carried off at any moment, is carried 
off. Oh, yes! I see, I see. You are a clever woman, 
Mrs. Vivian Gower; but you are no match for Gas- 
paro’s daughter.” 

To a stranger these words would have conveyed 
little. All that was clear was, that the step she had 
taken in the recovery of the young man Oliver was in 
some way connected with, measures for foiling the 
adversaries she so detested. 

How this was to be accomplished time would alone 
disclose. 

The subject evidently occupied her attention deeply, 
for after a while she threw herself into a chair and 
gave up her mind to deep and earnest thought. From 
this she started as ifistumg by some new reflection, 
and began once more to pace the room with hurried 
and irregular steps. 

“And .in the midstof all, while I am on the very 
threshold of my triumphs, that hideous shadow comes 
again! In my pride, in-my grandeur, in the midst of 
ty wealth, 1am brought face to face with poverty, 
misery, brutality, shamé—oh, heaven! What do I 
net face? And I might have escaped this!” 

She stopped and threw up her clenched hands. 

“IT might have escaped this !” she repeated. 

In the intensity of the moment, her eyes dilated, the 


cold dew of agony burst out upon her brow. Blinded 
and tremulous, she staggered forward, and then, with 
a ery as of some dumb thing in the intensity of agony, 
she dashed herself fiereely upon the floor. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
THE PROPHECY 


Don.—Why, this goes nigh to murder—off, stand off! 

Cas.—Not while I live, or there is breath in him. 

Don.—Take thy reward then. The Ingrate. 

Time passed, and it seemed as if this sagaciou® 
woman was for once at fault. 

A month, two months, and nothing happened to 
justify the precautions she had taken. 

During that time Oliver passed a strange and novel 
life. He had no fixed place of abode, but went from 
town to village, from village to city, not as caprice 
suggested, but acting in accordance with brief un- 
signed letters, all explicit in their instructions, and all 
containing remittances. They were alike in one 
other particular also, namely, that each had its post- 
script, urging him not to idle away the time; but to 
embrace every opportunity of self-improvement. When 
in compliance with these missives he betook him- 
self to the places mentioned, he found lodgings ready 
prepared for him; but he was never met by a living 
soul who appeared to have an interest in his fate, and 
but for the ardour with which he applied himself to 
his books, his position would have been inconceivably 
dreary and monotonous. 

At Gorewood things had returned to their ordinary 
state. The visitors had left, and only the Italian’s 
whims and caprices—of which she purposely gave 
herself many, to the disgust of Lady Gower—disturbed 
the solemn round of daily life. 

The visitors—Vivian and his wife—had left 
avowedly for a little place called Entretat, in Nor- 
mandy, an cut-of-the-way nook, difficult of access, but 
said to be favourable to invalids. 

There was no question about their going there: 
no question that letters occasionally received came 
from the place. 

These were all simple, descriptive letters, with 
nothing in them of a suspicious nature, except it could 
be set down assuspicious that each gave an unfavour- 
able account of Vivian Gower’s health, 

It was his wife who always wrote, and she never 
failed to state, with a natural despondency of tone, 
that her husband was growing worse—that in spite 
of the climate his attacks were more frequent—and 
that the local doctor considered there was cause for 
serious alarm. 

To these passages Jacintha invariably pointed with 
a smile of triumph, and as invariably refused to assign 
a reason for so doing. 

“The man will die,” she would say. 

And the baronet would shrug his shoulders. 

“ Well?” he would ask. “ And then?” 

“Then but for me you would as surely fall into 
that designing woman’s hands as you are drawing 
breath ‘this moment.” 

“ But nonseuse! She can gain nothing by his death. 
She would inherit nothing of our property. Unless 
indeed in the event of our deaths, and then——” 

Jacintha put up her hands impatiently. 

“"Phis is idle talk,” she said; “but enough. You 
despise me—you begrudge me the reward for my 
services. Be it so. In this case act as you will. 
But remember it was I who predicted that Vivian 
would die, and that his death would be fraught with 
danger.” 

Haughty and imperious, she would say no more, 
aud Sir Gower—himself a proud, inflexible man, 
scorned to pursue the subject farther. It was as 
galling in a man of his temperament to acknowledge 
the inferiority of his intellect to that of a woman, as 
it was to Lady Gower to feel’ that she was triumphed 
over in her own house by a foreign menial. 

Her prophecy as to Vivian's death, Jacintha had 
uttered with as much confidence before the receipt of 
the letters as afterwards. Indeed, on the very day of 
Vivian’s departure from England she had expressed 
herself on the subject in the strongest terms, 

It might have been suspected that she had taken 
steps to secure the fulfilment of her own prediction. 

And had Vivian himself entertained any such 
idea it would unquestionably have been strengthened 
by “a very trifling incident which occurred on 
board the vessel that conveyed him to Dieppe, the 
nearest port to Entretat. He was leaning over the 
vessel’s side watching the sun setting in a haze of 
splendour across the sed, which seemed to stretch in a 
path of fire up to the sinking orb, when a stranger 
came and leant beside him—a man of unprepossessing 

look, with sharp, grey eyes, a heavy moustache, and 
an unpleasant — unpl t to this extent, 
that, while it was insinuating and seductive, it con- 
veyed the idea that those qualities hid another of a 








less attractive nature—in other words, that the smooth, 


supple man, with the sympathetic voice, would if 
thwarted or provoked, disclose more of the ruffian in his 
composition than it was agreeable to contemplate. 

“Delightful!” cried this personage, addressing no 
one in particular, “ what a sunset!” 

“ Beautiful!” said Vivian, looking towards him, and 
recoiling, and still looking. 

And so @ conversation commenced, and they found 
that they had travelled on the same routes, knew the 
same people, and so by degrees became free and confi- 
dential. In this mood Vivian happened. to mention 
Devonshire and the place at which he had been stay- 
ing. 

“ Gorewood!” exclaimed the stranger. “ Singular 
enough, I passed through it on my way up on Wednes- 
day last, and the name attracted my attention strongly. 
Six o’clock up-train.” 

Vivian reflected. Six o’clock and on the preceding 
Wednesday! Then that was the very train which 
passed through while Jacintha was in the station, and 
when on her statement she was in imminent peril of 
her life. Had she been in such peril as to cause her 
to part with her jewels by way of reward for her 
safety, this man must surely have seen it! 

As the thought flashed through his mind, he put ihe 
question, 

’ The pleasant smile-instantly died out of the other's 
‘ace. 

* Woman 2?” he exclaimed, in a coarse tone, “I saw 
no woman,” 

“There was no accident ? 
sioned ?” 

“ None.” 

“Do you think you should have seen it had there 
been ?” 

Must.” 

“And would of course have noticed a tall, dark 
woman, of an Italian type of face, superbly dressed ——” 

“T saw nosuch woman,” said the stranger, fiercely. 

“Then you were not the person to whom she gave 
the jewels—her watch-——” 

Before he could finish the man’s hands were at his 
throat, the smiling face was glaring upon him like the 
face of a demon, and curses awful in the ingexuity of 
imprecation were ringing in his ears. 

“One of us,” the ruffian cried, in an exasperated 
yet supressed tone, ‘one of us goes over, you or me.” 

“ But—but hear me!” 

It was of no avail. They stood in the bow of the 
vessel, otherwise deserted, and where there was little 
chance of immediate help. Besides, the advantage the 
stranger had was enormous—his huge hands were 
round his victim’s throat, ready to stifle even the ‘aintest 
cry. 

The struggle between them was short and sharp. 
Tt must have had the result the stranger had predicted 
had he not reeeived a timely blow upon the head 
from an unseén hand, which felled him like an ox upon 
the deck. vd 

That blow was dealt by the hand of Jerome tlie 
burglar! 

And as he recognized the man who had fallen 
at his feet he started back as if a fiend had confronted 
him. 

** What!” he ejaculated, “he here! Oh, if I have 
only killed him !—if I have only killed bim!’’ 

Eager—impetuously eager—to ascertain whether 
heaven had granted him this boon—he hent over the 
man, but he did not touch him with a finger. 

It was with his foot that he thrust at him as ata 
dead dog. 


No delay was occa- 


(To be continued.) 


ANNIHILATION 18 ImposstsLe.—lIt is ascertained, 
and is capable of the clearest proofs, that the simple 
elements of which all substance is composed cannot 
by any conceivable means be destroyed. They may 
indeed be so changed as to present not the least re- 
semblance to their previous forms; they may be so 
mingled with other bodies that their indentity cannot 
ve traced; they may be dissipated into invisible vapour, 
and be-apparently annihilated ; but we learn from the 
science of chemistry, that in every shape the elements 
remain inextinguishable and unaltered. The pheno- 
mena of solutions afford some of the most obvious 
illustrations of complete change produced in bodics 
without causing their annihilation. If a piece of 
silver be immersed in diluted nitre, in a short time the 
silver will be entirely dissolved. Its hardness, its 
lustre, its tenacity, its specific gravity, all the 
Civaracteristics which distinguish it as a metal are 
gone. Its very form has vanished, and the hard, 
splendid, ponderous, and opaque metal which a few 
minutes before was immersed in the mixtures is 
apparently anniliilated. ‘The liquid, however, remains 
as limpid as before; it presents no difference in ap- 
pearance to indicate a change. What, then, ha’ be- 
come of the solid piece of metal which was placed in 
the liquid? Must we conclude that it is annihilated ? 





Put some pieces of copper into the solution, and the 
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silver will reappear, and fall to the bottom of the 
glass in small brilliant metallic crystals. Though solu- 
tion is one of the simplest processes of nature, the 
limited faculties of man will not permit him to com- 
prehend the mode in whieh it operates.. There is not 
one phenomenon of nature that the mind of man can 
fully comprehend, and after pursuing the inquiry as 
far as the mextal capacity will admit, he is obliged to 
confess that there isan operating power beyond the 
reach of his comprehension. 








SCIENCE. 


Ir is stated that the site of the ancient gold-export- 
ing city of Opl-r has been discovered. That part of 
South-Eastern Africa lying to the north of Zululand 
is alleged to be the site. Gold is still found there. 

WHAT SCIENCE HAS DONE. 

Wuart pbysical science may do hereafter I know 
not, but as yet she bas done this: 

She has enormously increased the wealth of the 
human race, and has therefore given employment, 
food, existence to millions who, without science, would 
either have starved or bave never been born. She has 
shown that the dictum of tle early political economists, 
that population has a tendency to increase faster than 
the means of subsistence, is no law of humanity, bat 
merely a tendency of the barbaric and ignorant man, 
which can be counteracted by increasirz manifold by 
scientific means his powers of producing food. She 
has taught men, during the last few years, to foresee 
and elude the most destructive storms; and there is 
po reason for doubting, and many reasons for hoping, 
that she will gradually teach men to elude other ter- 
rific forces of nature, too powerful, and too seemingly 
capricious for them to conquer. She has discovered 
innumerable remedies and alleviations for pains and 
disease. She has thrown sucli light on the causes of 
epidemics tliat we are able to say now that the pre- 
sence of cholera—and probably of all zymotic diseuses 
—in auy place is a sin and a shame, for which the 
owners and authorities of that place ought to be 
punishable by law as destroyers of their fellow men ; 
while for the weak, for those who, in the barbarous 
and semi-barbarous state (aud out of that last we are 
only just emerging), how much has she done—an 
earnest of much more which she willdo? She has 
delivered the insane, one may say by the scientific in- 
sight of one man, more wortlry of titles and pensions 
than nine-tenths of those who earn them—the great 
and good Pinel—from hopeless misery and torture 
into comparative peace aud comfort, and at least the 
possibility of cure. 

For children she has done much, or rather might 
do, would parents read and perpend such books as 
Andrew Combe’s and those of other writers on phy- 
sical education. We should not then see the children, 
even of the rich, done to death piecemeal by improper 
food, improper clothes, neglect of ventilation, and 
the commonest measures for preserving health. We 
should not see their intellects stunted by Procrustean 
attempts to teach them all the same accomplishments, 
to the neglect, most often, of any sound practical 
training of their faculties. We should not see slight 
indigestion, or temporary rushes of blood to the head, 
condemned and punished as sins against Him who 
took up little children in His arms and blessed them ; 
and parents would do for themselves what a wise 
doctor of our acquaintance once did when finding a 
little girl in disgrace and crying because she was 
“ obstinate and would notlearn her lessons”— he went 
into the school-room, andafterfive minutes’ examination 
declared that whoever made her learn lessons, or 
puvished her violently for the next month, would be 
simply guilty of manslaughter. 

But we may hope. When we compare education now 
with what it was even forty years ago, much more 
with the stupid brutality of the monastic system, we 
may hail for children, as well as for grown people, 
ihe advent of the reign of common sense. 

And for woman—what might we not say on that 
point? But most of it would be fitly discussed only 
amoug physicians and biologists: here we will say 
only this: Science has exterminated, at least among 
civilized nations, witch-manias. Women are no 
longer tortured or burnt alive from man's blind fear of 
the unknown. If science had done no more than 

that, she would deserve the perpetual thanks and the 
perpetual trust, not only of the woman whom she has 
preserved from agony, but the men whom she has 
preserved from crime. 

A Great Ramway Esterprize.—The Imperial 
Mexican Railway, connecting the capital city with 
Vera. Cruz, a distance of 330 miles, is one of the 
greatest railroad enterprizes ever undertaken. In a 
distance of fifty-five miles an elevation of 7,000ft. is 
to be overcome, corresponding to 119{t. per mile, or 
2{t. in every 44}ft. throughout the whole distance. 
The most abrupt ascent ever before achieved was 








that on the Copiapa line in Chili, 196ft. per mile iv 
seventeen miles; but the chief incline of the Mexican 
Railway, at Maltrata, will overcome 211ft. per mile 
in a distance of twenty-three miles. In achieving 
this part of the work, the engineers have been called 
upon to construct over the-river Metlac, midway 
between the cities of Orizaba and Cordova, a viaduct 
which, when completed, will surpass any structure of 
the kind now existing in the world, and will, of 
itself, be worth a trip to Mexico to see. This viaduct, 
to consist of an iron bridge, will carry the road over 
the Barranca de Metlac, at the enormous height of 
380 English feet, being nearly 150 feet higher than 
any such work now extant. One hundred and sixty 
miles of this road will be opened this month, and the 
whole is under contract to be completed on the 30th 
of April; 1869. The road is built under the superin- 
tendence of Colonel Andrew Talcott, an eminent en- 
gineer. 

WarTerR-PROOF ENAMEL For CARD PHOTOGRAPHS: 
—The following process for enamelling cards is a 
very good substitute for the collodion transfer pro- 
cess, and is much easier of application. First, apply 
to the surface of the card, with a brush, a solution of 
gum arabic in water, of sufficient strength to give 
considerable gloss when dry. As soon as dry, apply 
a coating of plain collodion in the same manner as 
coating a plate. If the collodion is not very tough, 
two or three coatings may be applied to advantage. 
Finish by passing the card through a roller, and you 
will have a fine gloss. Care must be taken not to 
have the gum solution too thick, or the surface will 
crack when dry, though there is but little danger if 
the collodion beapplied soon after the gum is dry. 
Geiatin, instead of gum arabic, answers the purpose 
well, though it gives hardly as much gloss. 

THE BREECHLESS GUN AND NO POWDER. 

A STARTLING invention in gunnery has been an- 
nounced by Mr. Harding, who makes not merely a 
breechi-loader, but a gun without any solid breech! He 
takes a tube open at both ends, and this forms his gun, 
which is loaded and discharged with deadly effect. 

The plan is simply this—that a piece of wadding 
is rammed in at one end of the tube, then another 
piece, leaving a space, and, of course, some air between 
them—closely compressed ; then the powder is placed 
in, and then the ball on the powder. The breech is 
practically formed by the air contained between the 
first and the second pieces of wadding. 

Others are inquiring if gunpowder itself should be 
got rid of altogether midst all these changes? Cap- 
tain Dixon says yes; and sends us one of his gun- 
cloth charges, a piece of rolled tape, so to speak, in a 
paper case, open at one end. The patentee claims for 
the gun-cloth charges freedom from all risk of acci- 
dental explosion, “except when confined in a gun 
barrel or bomb-shell. They are non-explesive; they 
burn, but do not explode; if lighted anJ held in the 
hand they are harmless; they may be dropped down 
a red-hot barrel without fear of danger.. A hundred 
may be lighted at once, and the result will not be more 
explosive or dangerous than setting fire to a handful 
of shavings, neither would the firiug of a whole maga- 
zine be attended with more danger than the burning 
of so much wood, cotton, or paper.” 

‘The recoil is scarcely preceptible ; the report is only 
one-half ; smoke tliere is none ; the combustion is per- 
fect, and no residue is left to foul the barrel; and, 
with all, these charges are superior to gunpowder as 
a propelling force—at least, so says the inventor. 

Gun-cotton was, as formerly made aud used, an un- 
controllable, unmanageable, capricious foe, besides 
being liable to ignite at a low heat and fire by spon- 
taneous combustion. Gun-cloth, this patentee says,as 
made according to bis patent, is a strong but docile 
servant, weight for weight, many times stronger than 
gunpowder, and capable of being used with entire 
safety in existing fire-arms. 

LIGHT would require five years to move from the 
nearest fixed star to the earth, aud probably many 
thousands of years from the most remote star seen by 
the telescope. 

Ir a model of the universe were constructed on a 
scale of 10,000,000 miles to an inch, so that the sun 
should become a shot °08 of an inch in diameter, and 
the earth’s orbit 19 in. in diameter, the nearest fixed 
star would be thirty miles distant. 


MuLper states that salt heated with coal in a gas- 
retort at a dullred heat for five or six hours is vola- 
tilized to the exteut of 60 per cent. The salive residue 
is poorer in chlorine and richer in sodium than the 
original salt. No carbonate of soda was found in the 
residue. 

Tue Italian Government has given orders for the 
manufacture of cuirasses of aluminum for their cav- 
alry regiments. A series of experiments made under 
various conditions demonstrates that a cuirass of this 
metal, while possessing the great advantage of being 
as light as a coat, cauuot be pierce] by a musket ball 





at the distance of forty paces, nor by the thrust of a 
bayonet. The war, however, 80 as. Victor 
Emanuel is concerned, having come to a sudden end, 
we presume he will not spend his money ou aluminum 
cuirasses. 

Ir is stated that some of the eomets, while at the 
greatest distance from the sun, do not move’ so fast as 
@ man can walk. 


IMPURE WATER AND CHOLERA. 

THERE is a very significant passage in the last 
report of the Registrar-General in reference to the 
area within which the cholera is raging. 

Of the 1253 people who have been carried off in 
seven days, 924 perished in the six districts cf Beth- 
nal Green, Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
Stepney, Mile End Old Town, and Poplar, including 
Bow. This cholera field derives its supply of water 
from the river Lea, in dangerous proximity to the sewers, 
cuts, and canals full of refuse and foul water; and the 
registrar has vo hesitation in connecting this fact 
with the terrible prevalence and malignity of cholera 
and diarrheea in this region. There can, in fact, be no 
more certain way of procuring theextension of an epi- 
demic of cholera than by supplying a population with 
water so befouled. 

What is important to understand is, that no ordinary 
external signs of smell, taste, or colour may betray 
contamivation. On the contrary, wells which are 
most thoroughly tainted by soakage supply frequently 
a water which is peculiarly palatable. ‘The nitrates 
and chlorides which are at once the product and the 
index of putrefactive organic poisoning add a certain 
sparkle and not an unpleasant flavour to the water, 
so that the most dangerous pumps are often the most 
attractive, and, in the case of the Broad Street pump, 
Lave a wide popularity. 

The warning is one which ought to be taken to 
heart, and pump water generally will be best avoided 
unless it be certain that the wells supplying it donot 
draw from the soakage area, but.are deeply sunk aud 
yield pure water. 

To ascertain this accurately requires a certain che- 
mical skill; but a simple way of examining water is 
to allow it to stand for some days ia corked bottles, 
exposed to light and in a tolerably’ warm placer. 
Water that will not bear the test of standing should 
be rejected at once. Many persons can use a micro- 
scope who cannot test water chemically. Good 
clean water shows no microscopic objects ; if the sigus 
of organic matter are clear the water may be rejected at 
once. 

The means of applying tests for estimating or- 
ganic matter in water, with reference especially to 
sanitary purposes, are clearly described in a little 
pamphilet lately published by Dr. Angus Smith, lo 
case of doubt, all persous will do well to abstaiu from 
pump water, 

There is another source of impurity of water 
which ought to be remembered—the fouling of tanks 
and cisterus and butts. In many stables, especially, 
the supply of water is temporarily collected into tauks 
which are excavated in the ground; these are almost 
invariably contamiuvated by soakage. The butts of the 
poor are also habitualiy tainted by dirt which has 
collected, and is at this season, and under present 
circumstances, liable to undergo putrefactive change. 


PeRox1vE of hydrogen may be prepared by agitat- 
ing in a large receiver amalgamated zinc in powder 
aud distilled water. The oxygen of theair combines 
both with the zinc and the water, oxide of zine and 
peroxide of bydrugen being formed. The peroxide 
thus prepared is quite pure. 





Tue Parisians are aduiiring the servant of Blondin 
as much as the master. He mounts Blondiu’s back 
and is carried across the wire. “ What a treasure of 
a servant,” they exclaim; “who has got the like? 
What réliauce and faith in the master, whose will is 
entirely the will of the servant, even unto the matter 
of trusting his life! What devotion!” Itiga new 
light to look at it, but pas mal. 

Or what avail are royal alliances? Have they ever 
served as a rampart between contending States? 
Were Prussia to suppose that an invasion of England 
would concuce to her interests, did Count Bismark be- 
lieve that it could be done with safety—the first 
condition of success with him—the marriage of the 
Princess Royal with the Crown Prince of ‘Prussia 
would not even enter into Count Bismark’s arrange- 
ments. He now detains the Elector of Hesse in pri- 
son; the heir to his throne is married to a Prussian 
Princess. ‘The Grand Duke of Baden is married toa 
daughter of the King of Prussia; the sisters of tle 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar are married to the King 
of Prussia and Prince Charles of Prussia; the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Sch weria is the son of a Prus- 
sian Prineess; and the Queen Dowager of Prussia is 
a Bavarian Princess. These alliances count for little, 








if they count at all, when Prussia meditates a raid. 
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{rue PRESENT CONDITION OF THE MORMON TEMPLE NOW IN COURSE OF ERECTION AT SALT LAKE crry.] 


THE MORMON TEMPLE. 


OrroseED to modern institutions, repugnant to every 
sense of decency, at variance with all ordinary notious 
of virtue and propriety, derided and persecuted, Mor- 
monism has grown and flourished, and become a for- 
midable power, which the United 'States Government 
find more expedient to tolerate than to overthrow. 

When Smith was killed, in 1844, it was generally 
supposed that the “ Saints,” whose principles and prac- 
tice were anything but saintly, would never again 
effect an organization, and that their whole system, 
like some foul cancer, had been eradicated from the 
body politic; but the mantle of Smith fell upon an 
able and worthy successor, who had the genius to de- 
vise and the will to execute great things. That suc- 
cessor was Brigham. Young, and he has succeeded in 
giving to his system an influence and prominence 
worthy of a. better cause. Shrewd, imperious, un- 
scrupulous, he is just the man for the place, and pro- 
bably no one else could have formed from the same 
material such a massive and homogeneous structure. 
Salt Lake City, which has grown up under his direc- 
tion and supervision, is one of the wonders of modern 
times, and it has become such under the impsrious 
sway of the great Mormon autocrat. 

The desert has been changed into a garden, immense 
wealth and resources have been created; and while 
exalting the power of the church, this master spirit has 
not neglected those material and less spiritual matters 
that constitute the elements of influence in the world. 
While requiring of his followers and subjects industry 
and pe syd in living, he himself is uot insensible 
to the a vantages of luxury and style, and his aim 
has been to impress the minds of the Saints with the 
notion of his greatness and power, and the necessity 
of implicit obedience to his commands. 

This fact is exhibited in the character of the public 
building and improvements,, which are massive and 
imposing from. their size, but destitute of architectural 
beauty and proportion. Zion House, his own resi- 
dence, and the. Theatre, in other cities would be 
deemed rude, uncouth, ,intolerable;. in Salt Lake 
City they are monuments of labour and energy ex- 
pendedunder unfavourable circumstances, andtriumph- 
ing over almost insuperable obstacles... ‘hey are the 
exponents of ‘the peculiar civilization of the region 
which, trampling upon the better instincts of our 
nature, cannot aspire to the refinements in art that 
spring from virtue and intelligence. The crowning 
work of Brigham’s ambition will be the grand Temple 
which he is now erecting, and of which we give an 





illustration. The grand feature of this structure is 
its sizo; itis a massive pile of materials, that may 
excite curiosity, but can never inspire devotion. 

The building is in the form of an ellipse, with an 
extreme length of 250 feet, and width of 150; extreme 
height of roof, 78 feet; height of ceiling, 68 feet. The 
immense roof-frame rests upon 44 cut-stone piers 
about 12 feet apart and 20 feet in height, which gives 
48 feet of spring to the arch. The 44 bents, or prin- 
cipal rafters formirg the arch, are composed of six 
thicknesses, 2}-inch plank, framed like lattice-work, 
strorgly piuned and bolfed, and tried by 15 horizontal 
cross timbers on the outside, upon which tlie small 
rafters for the sheeting will be laid, and 15 similar 
cross timbers inside, to which the ceiling joists will be 
stayed. The 13 half bents resting on the 13 piers in 
curve ateach end join diagonally upon the apex of 
the arch of the two outside parallel bents. 

The stand will be in the west end; the floor to be 
level for a distance of sixty or seventy feet in front of 
the stand, thence gradually rising to the east end, 
where the seats will be eight feet above the level. It 
is estimated that the house will seat about ten thousand 
persons. For freedom of ingress or egress—a very 
material consideration where large audiences are con- 
cerned—ample provision has been made in the fold- 
ing-door appointments of the entire space, between 
the nine piers in line on either side. A cornice eight 
feet deep will surmount the stone-work, 

When finished, it will present the appearance of a 
ponderous half-globe, with sides slightly compressed ; 
and though of the plain rather than of the grotesque 
order of architecture, from its vast proportions and 
striking originality of design, will make its impres- 
sion upon the belolder, and stand as an imperishable 
monument of magnificent zeal and unparalleled unity 
on the part of an infant, derided people. 

Young is now far past the prime of life, being about 
sixty-five years old, and must soon find his vigour 
impaired by the increasing weight of years and the 
cares incidental to his position. Whether a system he 
has done so much to advance and establish will long 
survive him is a matter of doubt; but that it must 
soon yield ta the common sentiment of modern civili- 
zation few will deny. If it falls not. with its own 
weight, it will certainly be driven away before an 
enlightened and healthy public sense of propricty and 
right. 

—_—_ 

Tue History of Pews. —In Anglo-Saxon and 
some of the Norman churches of early date, a stone 
bench projected within the walls, rauning around the 
whole interior except the east. In 1319 the people 











are represented as sitting on the ground or standing. 
About this time people introduced low, three-legged 
stools promiscuously over the church. Wooden seats 
were introduced soon after the Norman conquest. 
In 1387 a decree was issued in regard to the wrang- 
ling for seats, so common that none should call any 
seat in church his own, except noblemen and patrons, 
each entering and holding the one he first found. As 
we approached the Reformation from 1530 to 1540, 
seats were more appropriated, the entrance being 
guarded by cross-bars, and the initial letters engraved 
on them. Immediately after the Reformation the pew 
system prevailed, and, as we learn from a complaint 
the poor commoners made to Henry VIII.,in 1546, 
in reference to his decree that the Bible should be in 
every church, at liberty for all to read, because they 
feared it might be taken into the “ quire” or “ pure.” 
In 1608 galleries were introduced. As early as 1614 
pews were arranged to afford comfort by being baized 
or cushioned, while the sides around were so high as 
to hide those within ; a device of the Puritans to avoid 
being seen by the officers who reported those who 
did not stand when the name of Jesus was mentioned. 
The services were often greatly protracted, so that 
many would fallasleep. With the reign of Charles 
II., the reason for the heightening of the sides of the 
pews disappeared. 


THE THERMOMETER IN CASES OF FEVER. 


Ir has long been known that the healthy human 
body possesses the remarkable property of retaining 
an almost complete equality of temperature in its 
deeper parts, under all the varying circumstances of 
external cold or heat. The temperature of the arm- 
pit, for instance, which is 9 part protected from the 
influence of external changes, remains always, during 
health, at. the level of 98 deg. or 99 deg. Fahrenieit. 
And this is taken as the standard in the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life in temperate climates. 

If the thermometer rapidly rises as high as 101 deg. 
to 105 deg. Fahrenheit the degree of fever may bo 
known to be severe. When the temperature exceeds 
105 deg. the complaint is dangerous to life, and the 
danger increases rapidly with every successive degree 
of added heat. On the contrary, if, during the first 
two or three days of illness, the temperature never 
rises above 100 deg., the complaint is probably a 
trivial one, whatever its exact nature may be. On the 
whole, it is a good rule for the guidance of the public 
that a temperature exceeding 100 deg., however mild 
may be.the general symptoms which the pationt may 
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present, is a proof of the necessity of immedie,tely 
applying for medical advice. : 

No observation should be made till the patieat has 
been quietly resting in bed for at least an hour, The 
bulb of the thermometer should then be place‘i deeply 
in the arm-pit, the arm being placed across ‘he chest, 
and the bedclothes so arranged to cover the projecting 
stem as high as the marking of 90 deg. or thereabout. 
The patient must lie perfectly still for wt least ten 
minutes ;the thermometer may then he withdrawn, 
when the register will remain stationary at the highest 
level which the mercury has reached.-—Noates on Epi- 
demics. By Dr. Anstie. 





AN ISLAND HOME. 

Warne is Pitcairn, and who are its inhabitants? I 
fancy 1 hear some of — readers say. 

I will tell you. Off the south-western coast of 
America, about three or four thousand miles out at 
sea, there rises out of the water a small, rocky island 
some sixteen mil@g in circumference. A nm sail- 
ing round it for the first time would it 
proachable and inaceessible ; and, in truth, it is y 


#01 

Going nearer, however, in a boat, if he went care- 
fully round the island, he would arrive at a small cove, 
inte which the waves tumble with a lond, roaring 
surf. Hf be bad to attempt a landing 
—_ he would find, after the surf, a 
8 
and | upwards. Following this, he would come 
upon oe of the loveliest and most fertile little valleys 
the world contains; and, scattered here and there 
among the clamps of trees, ever verdant beneath the 
genial rays of « sup, where summer per- 
petually reigns, and no winter’s storms dare intrude, 
he would see several] small log huts, at one time quite 
a small village, built with no small amountof skill and 
art, and many of them tastefully decorated with 
plaited and stained reeds, and others, rich withearved 
work, the fruits of many an idle day’s pleasant recrea- 
tion and employment. 

Entering, he would, perhaps, find an olive-coloured 
woman busily employed grating on a rough shell the 
kernels of some cocoa-nuts, the trees from which they 
had been taken being but a few rods distaut from 
the door of the cottage. Little liquid, dark-eyed 
children are romping about, all clud in Nature's 
simplest clothing—their skin a covering impenetrable 
to rain, and needing no tailor or seamstress to repair 
—requiring no change of fashion, and not easily worn 
out, however subject to an occasional tear or rent. 
Were the visitor an Englishman, and should he ad- 
dress the occupants of the hut, he would doubtlessly be 
astonished to hear himself replied to in his own lan- 
guage, and that with a purity equal to his own. 

How is it that woman knows his language, and 
how came she on that small island ? 

It is a long and sorrowful story, and has been told 
over and over again, but will still bear repetition, 
epitomized as the length of my paper will compel 
me to do it. 

More than one hundred years ago, when the dis- 
coveries of Captain Cook in the then untracked 
waters of the Pacific Ocean had excited and animated 
many adventurous spirits to explore the new regions 
just opened out, the government sent over to some of 
those lovely earthly paradises which are so thickly 
planted amid the placid waters of the broad Pacific, 
a vessel called the Bounty, and commanded by Cap- 
tain Bligh, to try and transport, amid other things, 
seme young trees of a kind then thought peculiar to 
those regions, and called, from its great utility to the 
natives, ‘The Bread Fruit,” to our possessions in 
the West India Islands. 

Whether the length of the voyage and the conse- 
quent hardships thereon attendant—tie poor fare of 
those times on board ship, or the undue severity and 
over-strict discipline of their commander, Bligh—one, 
or all of these, perhaps, combined—tended to create 
murmuring and disaffection among the crew—farther 
incited by their pleasant sojourn on the Tahiti Istands, 
which they had safely reached, and where, doubtlessly, 
they had seen and enjoyed the wonderful products of 
those favoured spots, and noted the comparative ease 
with which life was maintained, and the great en- 
joyment of a life so spent; whether all these things 
tended towards their dissatisfaction I know not. But 
on their homeward voyage, having safely shipped as 
many of the plants‘as they had gone for, the crew sud- 
denly mutinied, and, seizing UCaptain Bligh and the 
few officers and men who were faithful to him, 
turned them adrift in a small open boat, scantily pro- 
visioned, on the wide ocean. The survivors of this 
small party, after unheard-of distress and hardships, 
managed to reach land, and eventually arrived, with 
ap account of their sufferings, in England. 

Meanwhile the mutineers, after taking possessiou 
of the ship, turned her head once more to the islands 
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they had so lately left, which aching, for some short 
time vey revelled in compara give happiness and safety. 
Quarrel and dissentions, hcgvever, in time arose, both 
among themselves and the ‘natives, with whom they 
were living. At length, from quarrels they came 
to blows; kop no last the, remnant that were still le/t, 
carrying off with them, their native companions, once 
more embarked, and & gain set sail, seeking 

“Fresh fle’ ds and pastares new,” 
wherein to dwell, safe, as they hoped, from the re- 
tributive justice they feared might stili pursue them 
as soon as the newtyof their mutiny reached home. 

Ae far as regards their dread of punishment from 
England reachireg them, they gained their end, for 
year after year — by, vessel after vessel sailed 
andcruized tse fic’s waters, but no trace, no sign 
was found of the fugitive vessel or its rnnaway 


crew. 

The ship was supposed to have foundered or been 
lost at sea, and at length all further search for them 
was abandoned. 

And they—what had become of them ? 

After cruizing for some time, and after several 
mutinies among themselves, they arrived at the little 
island. which now bears the name of Pitcairn’s 


Here they landed, and destroying the ships to pre- 
vent all traces of their being found, should their new 
island home be again discovered, they set to work 
te t the different trees and fruits they had brought 
with them to build huts, and thus, fot a period, in 
planting, house-building, and fishing, their tinre passed 
away in primeval fashion. 


with ample abundance of her choicest productions fo: 
their needs. 

And still time passed on, and still the different fami- 
lies rapidly increased, until at last nature, kind mother 
though she Lad been and was, could not supply all 
the needs of her fast-increasing family. And then 
tley were removed, one and all, to an island far 

t still amid the same sunny seas which 
former rock-girt home, an island almost 
as fairy 25 Tertile, aud as beautifal as the one they had 
left, Gab mot quite—one thing was wanting in their 
new Norfolk Island, which they sorely missed, 

; andpined for. The cocoa-nut grew not 
Sere eae cows gave them their milk, and 
wheat aud corn grew thete in golden harvests—food 
néetoi—yet still the cows had to 
fed, and attended to, and milked, 
th@land cultivating, and 

wed, aud prepared, before they 

d there i Pian grew the cocoa- 
all fresh for gathering, bread 
peachies, 
ye! and fruiting 
red all this, 

ined for the old home, and many 


some few 


f 


ze 


There never was yet, however, @ paradise with- | C22 


out its tempter, never yet enjoyment without some 
8a) 


alloy to mar its pleasure. 
The devil in shape of a serpent tem Eve 


with an apple, as we are told, and the il here in |*urf was for @ motrent seen, di 


the shape of “toddy,” drawnfrem the many cocoa-nut | # 


trecs found on the islan@sam-evil spirit in every 
sense of the word—nearly ‘ em. 

One of their aamber Waately knew the art of 
distillation, aad the meanS-Were not . 

He ae ant “arrack,” and be end his 
companions drank until they beeame worse than 
maniacs. And once more feuds and fightings took 
place, until they had well nigh all perished. 

The originator of the mischief was one of the first 
to fall ; in an attack of delirium brouglit on by ex- 
cessive drinking, he threw himself from one of the 
rocks, and thus perished. 

One, an elderly man, heretofore one of the worst of 
the lot, survived, and one day, overhauling one of the 
chests they had brought on shore, found a Bible and 
Prayer-book, 

These he read, and his heart softened and changed, 
and John Adams became the father and founder of a 
new course of events. Henceforth all then living be- 
came Christianized, and consequently humanized and 
civilized. 

And so time passed on that little island spot, so 
strangely peopled, and so entirely cut off from all the 
rest of the world. 

Children were born, and grew up, and prospered, 
and in their turn became parents to a new and fast-in- 
creasing generation. 

A British man-of-war, cruizing in these waters, one 
day accidentally fell in with the island, and whilst 
lying-to, previous to sending a boat to explore the 
place, they were astonished at seeing a boat put off 
through the surf, and pull rapidly towards them. 

On its arriving alongside, they were still more as- 
tonished to see a good-looking young fellow, with 
hair all unkempt, and pale olive-coloured complexion, 
and to hear him exclaim, in good English: 

“Won't you throw me a rope now?” 

Still greater was their surprise when, after coming 
on board, and on being invited below to partake of 
their dinner, to hear him, before commencing the 
meal, very reverently ask for a blessing on the same. 
In the course of the conversation which followed, 
they found out he was one of the descendants of the 
mutineers of the Bounty, then numbering some sixty 
or seventy persons, and after a ra or two's sojourn, 
carried home to England news of their unexpected 
discovery. 

Thenceforth the island became more or less fre- 
quently visited by passing whalers, who put in for 
fresh provisions. 

And so the little community throve, uncursed by the 
taints and corruptions of the world, a little, almust 
perfect, realization of Arcadia, blessed and endowed 
by nature with abundance of the necessaries and 
many of the luxuries of life, a little daily toil more 
than sufficing to supply their wants, with no anx- 
ious forethoughts of the future, no need of laying 
Ly tuilsomely « provision for their old age, no trou- 
bluus forebodings uf poverty and want to fret and 
annuy, no careful provision of winter supplies ‘to 
witigate its stern, hard lessons of cold and storm ; but 
one perpetual summer amid nature's loveliest scenes, 





me, his ee to go & “with him to 
breakfast. my t joy, the captain assented, 


and off we went. Oh, the delight of inhaling the 
perfumed breeze as we neared the shore! The strange, 
fresh, earthly smell, so well known to sailors after 
weeks and months of dreary salt water, on nearing the 
the land. 

Mr. Young’s wife, and two small children, and: his 
niece—a, young gil some seventeen years old—met 
us, and gave usa hearty welcome, as we landed. All 
that long summer’s day we spent on that lovely 
island ; its hours passed all too bey away as [ 
wandered about from spot to spot, hand in hand with 
Flora Young. 

Al me! tlie pleasant. hoars of one’s life, how swiftly 
they fleet by—its dark hours how tardily they pass! 
There we two were—she in the fresh bloom of her 
youth's bright spring, with eyes of the warm, sunny 
South —large, lustrous, liquid, deep—half bashfully, 
half lovingly fixed on mine. Even now I can hear 
her sweet, silvery laugh—her soft, gentle voice. 
Again and again the summons for going once more on 
board sounded all unheeded on my efrs, as again and 
again we threaded the rocky path, sheltered beneath 
drooping, broad-leaved bananas, and long, trailing, 
grape-laden vines. 

At length the-hour for departure could be nodonger 
delayed, and as I said I must go,a dewy moisture 
softened still more the liquid depths of her dark eyes, 
and a sweet sadness modulated the tones of her voice 
as she replied, almost in a whisper, to my queries. 
We returned to the house, and found the captain 
impatient to be off. Fain would I have lingered, 
fain stayed a day or two longer, nay almost I felt 
tempted to stay altogether, and, half seriously, said so. 
“And why not,” said Mr. Young, “make this your 
future home? There are Plenty of houses vacant, 
plenty of ground unoccupied, plenty of fruit trees, 
and all you need; and Flora there will make a good 
wile.” 

I more than faltered'on catching the momentary 
blush on her cheek, and the short-lived gleam in her 


eyes. 
Tans and fatherland seemed for a moment to pass 
away, as I pictured to myself life there, and with cc, 
then came back the old tide of home yearnings— fond 
longings for those left so many years before with so 
many téears—and as these thoughts came to me I 
turned away, slowly and reluctantly, from the house. 
At the beach I gave one last look, one more pressure 
of her hand, and my first and last kiss on her lips; 
and thus we 

I returned again to that home I had so often 
sickened to see, to those friends IT ‘hail so often 
yearned to hear once 'more—to fitid all changed, the 
old home gone, the old faces, once so ‘familiar, now so 
strange; brothers and sisters married, and little ones, 





all unknown to ‘me, occupying ‘all the corners of the 
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heatts I once fondly thouglit could never alter or 
change, 

And such is life. How often since then have I 
regreted I did not stay and make my home there, now 
when it is too late; how oftenI picture to myself 
that island home—its-sunnyclime; andah! how very, 
very often, as I now tramp my solitary path along 
life’s dusty, bustling, crowded road, do I give a sigh 
to the past, and think of what might now have been. 

Dark, loving eyes are fixed on me as I write, little 
toddling feet patter in my lonely room, young, 
merry voices fill up its drear silence, and then all is 
hushed—the visions fade—and the puppets of the 
“ might have bec. ” are once more shut up in cold, 
stern reality’s hard cox of “ what is now.” 





SILVER CURRENCY. 


In 1859 Professor Graham, then and now Master of 
the Mint, furnished many interesting details on this 
section of “hard cash” to the Decimal Coinage Com- 
mission, then sittidg. He deposed that there was then 
in circulation among the subjects of Queen Victcria 
silver coins a8 follows: 

Crowns, 2,320,027! half-crowns, 87,516,843; flo- 
rins, 10,000,000; shillings, 112,554,106; sixpences, 
76,132.578; fourpences, 20,142,034; threepences, 
7,572,437 ; gross total, 266,237,525, 

Since 1859 the Miot presses have been very con- 
stantly engaged in adding to this rather long list, and 
up to the.close of the year 1865, the Mint returns de- 
termined that its intermediate labours have coutributed 
to swell the items of Professor Graham's statement by 
the following increments: 

Florins, 4,029,157; shillings, 7,116,470; six- 
pences, 5,320,790; aad threepences, 10,963,650 ; total, 
27,400,067 ; and thusmaking the theoretical number of 
silver coins at present existing in the purses, pockets, 
cash boxes, and tills of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom equal fo 293,667,592. 

As, however, the tendency of silver coins in this 
period of railways-and rapidly developing traffic is to 
wear out more quickly than of yore, and as most of 
those which have their devices obliterated by friction 
are annually relegated by the banks to the Mint for 
recoinage, a ceriain discount must be allowed on 
these accounts. Probably if it were stated that at 
this hour the British peoplé are in possession of 
270,000,000 of. silver coins that statement approxi- 
mates very closely to the truth. 

Reverting in due order to the subordinate denom- 
inations of coin—those of bronze—we fiud that the 
royal Mint, largely aided by contractors, and notably 
by the eminent firm of James Watt and Co., en- 
gineers, of Soho, near Birmingham, has issued to the 
public since 1860 about the following quantities :— 

Pence, 130,000,000; halfpence, 170,000,000; far- 
things, 32,000,000; total, 332,000,000; and that the 
Mint presses are every week adding a million pieces 
to the sum total. As the bronze coins are (like some 
kinds of draper’s goods are said to be), “‘ everlasting 
wear,” none have as yet returned to the Mint cru- 
cibles, 

There are, then, beyond doubt, not less than three 
hundred and fifty millions of pence, halfpence, and 
farthings, or something approaching 4,000 tons weight 
in use and facilitating the smaller business transac- 
tions of the English people at the moment that we 
write. This is irrespective of our colonies, most of 
which have their own especial and distinctive 
coinages. 


Tue dome of the Invalides is aboat to be regilded, 
an operation which has not been performed since the 
First Empire, when Napoleon thought it necessary in 
order to distract public attention from the disasters of 
the Russian campaign. A contractor has undertaken 
to do the work for £8,000. 

Hoxesr WriNKLES.—The wrinkles observed in 
some faces running outwards and upwards from the 
corners of the eyes are said, by Dr. Redfield, to in- 
dicate probity, or personal truthfulness. Persons with 
this sign large, accordivg to him, are noted for always 
keeping their promises, and for doing as they agree 
to do. 


A Pore Evepaant.—A Paris paper tells the fol- 
lowing story :—“ The elephant is known to be endowed 
with an exquisite sense of smell. The interior of his 
trunk is lined with an immense olfactory nerve, by 
which the animal is able to detect the faintest odours 
atadistance. The large elephant at the Jardin des 
Plantes was, as usual, occupied yesterday morning in 
taking up the pieces of bread and cakes offered to him 
by the public, when all of a sudden he drew in his 
trunk and continued to follow along the railings of 
his enclosure, with evident pleasure, a lady who was 
carryiug in her hand a bouguet of orange flowers. 
The lady, having remarked the movements of the 
elephant. held the bouquet within its reach, and the 





animal immediately seized the flowers, and after hav- 
ing inspired with great avidity the perfume for a few 
mements, again put forth its trunk and restored the 
bouquet to the lady. To the elephant the orange 
flower is the most delicious of all odours, and travellers 
state that in Japan those animals may frequently be 
seen burying their trunks in the foliage of those trees 
to enjoy the purfume.” 


TEMPTATION. 
— -> 
By J, ¥. SMITH. 


Author of “The Will and the Way,” “ Woman and her \aster,” 
&e., &e. 


CHAPTER LXII. 
The course of true love never doth run smooth, 
Shakespeare. 

THE conscious girl would have quitted the drawing- 
room with her, but Clement, taking her gently by the 
hand, detained her. 

“ When the*heart is burning with impatience,” he 
said, “it cannot stand upon the cold, formal laws of 
ceremony! I am come to hear my doom! Spedk, 
Fanny! is it misery or bliss? Am I to be the 
happiest or most wretched of mankind? You know 
my feelings—all that I would ask, all that my love 
demands! 

“JT am unchanged !” replied our heroine, with a 
modest blush. ‘‘ Perhaps lam wrong to speak thus 
plainly, but I have been reared in ignorance of the 
world, know nothing of its rules and prejudices! 
When I bestowed my affections, I gave them so en- 
tirely that it is beyond my power to recall them!” 

“And would you,” demanded Clement, in a tone of 
passionate tenderness, “say that you do not regret the 
promise which sets the seal upon my felicity ? 

“No!” said Fanny, mastering ber confusion. “If 
the simple, honest love of her you have honoured by 
your choice can make you happy, be happy—for it is 
wholly and unreservedly yours!” 

It would be difficult to describe the rapture with 
which the young soldier listened to the confession so 
frankly made, and still more so to.repeat the words in 
which he thanked, or rather attempted to thank her. 
Those who have loved—and who has not ?—can ima- 
gine far better than we can describe them. 

A long and mutual confidence followed. The now 
happy girl explained to her lover the cause of her ap- 
pearance upon the stage, the debt of gratitude which 
she had contracted to Madame Garrachi, and the 
struggle it had cost her to make the sacrifice—for her 
natural delicacy had recoiled from, rather than found 
pleasure in, the triumph of the artiste. 

Her lover hung enraptured upon every word she 
uttered. The more he comprehended her feelings and 
character, the deeper was his love and admiration of 
her conduct. 

“Could my father but judge as I judge,” he men- 
tally exclaimed, ‘‘ my happiness would be perfect!” 

Armed by the love and acceptance of Fanny, our 
hero now felt that he had aright to call upon Miss 
Mendez for some explanation respecting the birth of 
her adopted child. He feit also that it was due to his 
parent. 

‘‘I must see Martha,” he said, “ before I quit the 
house! There must be no mystery between us! If 
I rightly judge her, she will not reject my entreaties 
for your band! Ob, when—when,” he added, press- 
ing it fondly to his lips, ‘‘ will it be mine indeed?” 

It was some time before he could find resolution to 
tear himself away. More than once he eutreated. her 
to.repeat the words whicl had rendered him so happy. 
“To convince him,” as he said, “that it was nota 
dream, thatthe love of which he felt so proud was really 
his,” 

We need not say that our heroine complied with 
his solicitation; and when at last they did tear 
themselves from each otlier, she retired to her 
chamber, blushing, happy tears of joy resting like 
dew-drops on the Jong, silken lashes of her downcast 
eyes—her lips trembling with the impress of love's 
first kiss. 

Never had it been the seal of a purer bond than 
the one it ratified between them. 

Martha guessed in an instant the nature of the ex- 
planation which had just taken place when she 
beheld the countenance of Clement radiant with joy 
and satisfaction. Silently she extended her hand to 
him : the wish nearest her heart was gratified. 

“Congratulate me, my dear Miss Mendez!” he ex- 
claimed. “I want words to tell you all my hap- 
piness!” 

“1 do congratulate you most sincerely!” she replied. 
“You have won a prize!” Many will envy you the 
love of a truly virtuous heart! I can imagine such 
feelings, Clement, although it has never been my fate 
to experience them!” 

“ Then you confirm the gift ?” 





“Gladly, joyously !” answered Martha. ‘Could I 
have chosen a husband for Fanny from the world, vou 
would have been my selection!” @ 

The happy lover raised her hand to his lips. 

“ But there must be no concealment,” she added 
proudly, “‘ from your father! My child must be wooed 
openly—the chaice beknown to the world !” 

“Do you think,” said our hero, “ that I would in- 
sult the merits of the woman I have chosen by ap- 
pearing ashamed of my choice? Do not wrong me 
by such a suspicion! The mam who could hesitate 
aninstant would be unworthy of her !” 

“You are right !” a 

“ This very hour, armed with her acceptance and 
your approval, I mean to seek my fatlier !”” 

‘* And should he refuse bis consent?” observed Miss 
Mendez, ‘ 

“ It would be a sorrow !” replied the lover, firmly 
“but would not change me !” 

“Noble boy !” ejaculated’ the lady, as he took his 
leave ; ‘he has taught me my duty,and, painful as the 
task will be, I must perform it.” 

With this resolution, so tardily arrived at, she left 
the room to offer her blessings and congratulations 
to Fanny. 

The various paragraphs which had appeared in most 
of themorning papers—some headed “ Extraordinary 
Scene at His Majesty’s Theatre”—"‘ Interesting Disco- 
very of the Parentof Mademoiselle Louise”—“ Romance 
in Real Life”’—all of them giving an aecount more or 
less correct of the occurrence: of the preceding night, 
had attracted the attention of Mr. Foster. He was per- 
fectly aware that his rich client had diseovered her real 
or adopted child, and more than once, during the busi- 
ness of the day, found himself speeulating on the con- 
sequences—for he had long been aware of the desire 
of Miss Mendez, in the event of Fanny being restored 
to her, for her marriage witl his son. 

“Fortunately,” he, muttered, “they have never 
ymet! She has appeared, too, on the stage—and I 
know Clem’s notion of female delicacy and propriety 
too well to suppose him capable of forming such an 
attachment!” 

With all his confidence, a vague uneasiness haunted 
him. He was neither a stern nor an ambitious man, 
but highly sensitive on the score of honour. The birth 
of our heroine was a mystery to him. In his secret 
thoughts he believed her to be really the child of 
Martha, whose descent from Peter Quin—a name 
which the confession of Stork had now rendered 
publicly infamous—rendered the idea of an alliance 
between Clement and her daughter doubly distaste- 
ful. 

Whilst mentally caloulating on the possibility of 
getting his son from London for a short time, his 
reveries were disturbed by the sound of his voice in 
the outward office. 

His heart misgave him when our hero, after tho 
usual salutation, requested to be favoured with an 
hour’s private conversation. 

“Ts it very important?” he demanded; “for you see 
Iam deeply occupied with these papers! They con- 
cern the death of poor George Maitland! The body 
has been removed from the cellar ef the house in 
Westminster, where the murderers had interred it, and 
consigned to consecrated ground. His father, who 
has just arrived in England, is determined to sift the 
affair thoroughly! The exposure will be terrible for 
our poor friend Miss Mendez!” 

‘It is of her, sir, as well as of myself, that I wish 
to speak !” 

The old lawyer rose from his seat and drew the bolt 
of the door between the two offices. 

fs I am ready, Clem,” he said—“-quite ready —to hear 

ou!” 

. The young soldier commenced by an account of his 
first meeting with Fanny at the Chateau Vert. We 
will pass over his description of her person, manners, 
and virtues. He was eloquent, as most lovers are, 
and ended by declaring the impression she had made 
upon his heart, and his intention of making her his 
wife. 

“By all means, my dear boy!” exclaimed the old 
gentleman, shaking him warmly by the hand—for as 
yet he dreamed not that the fair girl he bad been de- 
scribing was the adopted daughter of his client—“ and 
heaven bless you both together! Where is she? Doubt- 
less stillin France?” 

— Oe the contrary, sir—she has arrived in Eng- 

“* Clem, you rascal—my dear boy, Imean !” said the 
lawyer, struek by a sudden suspicion that our hero was 
already married; “you have not stolen a marek on 
your old father! You are not-——” 

He paused, and looked smilingly in the face of his 


son. 
“Married!” added the captain, fiuishing the sentence 
for him. ‘ No sir—not yet!” 

“Right, my boy! All fair and above board with 
your father! Teli me where is the dear girl ?” 

“ At the house of her mother in Harley Street '” 
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At the words “ Harley Street” the smiles vanished 
from the countenance of Mr. Foster. 

“You do not mean,” he said, “that the young lady 
whose name fills so conspicuous a paragraph in the 
mornieg papers, the daughter of Martha Mendez, and 
the object of your choice are one and the same per- 
son?” 

“ Even so, father!” 

“ And you ask my consent to your marriage ?” 

“As the crowning act of your love and kindness to 
me!” replied his son. ‘Nay,do not answer me till 
you have heard all that I have to urge!” 

“That is but just!” observed the old man, gloomily. 
“' Proceed !” 

“T love her, father—not with that boyish feeling 
which lasts for a time and changes with each fresh 
face—but with the devotion of manhood—the deep, 
true passion of reason and conviction! There is no 
other woman upon earth who can render me happy ! 
I have reflected on my choice and its consequences ! 
I am prepared to quit the army!” 

“And so break a career which promises to end so 
honourably!” interrupted his parent, passionately ; 
“Clement, this is folly—madness—infatuation! I 
will not insult you by supposing that you are in- 
fluenced by the probable amount of the girl's fortune 
—for I should scorn you if wealth could guide you 
in the choice of a wife; but reputation ought !” 

“ Hers is unspotted!” replied the lover. 

“She has been an actress ?” 

“But for two nights!” 

“ Her birth ?” 

“Even if it proves, as you suppose, illegitimate,” 
arged his son, “she is not to be blamed for that! 
Were anything less than my happiness at stake, your 
wish would be my law! I have exercised the right 
of natare and of manhood, in selecting the future 
partner of my life—have proposed, and been ac- 
cepted !” 

“Madman! What have you done? The descen- 


dant of a murderer—nay, possibly the daughter of 


one of the raffians who perpetrated the cruel deed ! 
Have you weighed well the consequences of such 
an alliance—the stain upon your name—the finger 
of scorn which will pursue you—the contempt, the 
vity of all who know and blush for your weakness ?” 

“ Everything!” replied Clement, turning very pale 
—for he began to see that all hope of obtaining his 
father’s consent was at an end. 

“Not everything!” said the old man, sternly; 
“there is one consequence more terrible yet—your 
father’s curse, should you dishonour his grey hairs and 
honest name by an alliance with the child of Martha 
Mendez!” 

“You will not curse me, father!” observed the 
young man, seriously ; “for it is not in your nature 
to be unjust!” 

“ Disinherit you!” added the lawyer. 

“Oh, let that be the only penalty,” continued our 
hero, “and I will endure it patiently! The fortune 
you have obtained by honourable labour you havea 
right to dispossess me of—but not of your affection— 
{ have nature's claim to that—I inherit it by right of 
blood—my mother’s memory—the love and duty 
which till this hour have waited on your wishes !” 

“ You are right, Clement Foster!” replied the old 
man, deeply moved; “I cannot curse my only child !” 

“Your blessing, father!” eagerly exclaimed his 
son. 

“ Blessings are for the obedient—not the rebellious, 
headstrong boy whose vaunted duty and affection 
vanish at the breath of passion! My resolution is 
taken! From the hour which sees you the husband 
of the daughter of Martha Mendez, we are strangers!” 

As he uttered these brief harsh words, the speaker 
rose, and, walking to the door, withdrew the bolt—a 
sign to our hero that the conference was ended. Poor 
Clement left the office silently and with a heavy 
heart: he would fain have shaken his father by the 
hand, in token that they parted at least without hos- 
tile feelings towards each other; but the lawyer drew 
coldly back from the proffered pledge. 

“ As I suspected !” he murmured, as he threaded the 
well-known avenues of the Temple; * his prejudices 
are not to be vanquished! If he had but seen her!” 
he atided; “if he had bat seen her!” 

At first he felt disposed to blame his own precipita- 
tion, which had produced the dreaded crisis. A few 
moments’ reflection, however, convinced him that he 
had acted rightly : there would have been something 
degrading to the object of his love in keeping their 
engagement a secret from his father. 

Little did he imagine that the old man had already 
determined to see—with what intention will appear 
at another time and place. 

Bitterly did Miss Mendez reproach herself when 
Clement Foster informed her of the result of his inter- 
view with bis father, and the old man’s objections to 
his union with Fanny. Had she, when first she be- 
came acquainted with the lawyer, confided to him the 
history of her adopted child—placed in his hands the 


clue she possessed—there could be little doubt that he 
would long ere this have discovered the mystery of: 
her birth. 

“T need not say,” continued our hero, “that my 


father's prejudice is a source of the deepest uneasiness |. 


—for he has ever been a kind and indulgent parent 
to me—but, above all, I fear its effect upon the 
susceptible mind of Fanny! It would strike a cruel 
blow to her happiness! We must conceal it from 
her!” 

“ Will that be possible ?” demanded Martha, “ Al- 
though young and ignorant of the world, she is gifted 
with no common share of penetration! No!” she 
added, musingly; “those who have sinned must bear 
the punishment! Oh, Clement, I have acted selfishly, 
if not wickedly !” 

How am I to understand you ?” 

“That Fanny is not my child!” she continued ; 
“ nay, do not doubt me, or let a false delicacy induce 
you to conceal from me the truth that Mr. Foster's 
objection to this alliance arises from the dear girl’s 
supposed relationship to me!” 

“Not to you!” said our hero, soothingly—for he 
saw that she was greatly excited—“ he still regards 
you with respect and admiration for your many ex- 
cellent qualities; but to your grandfather, whose name 
has lately become——” 

He paused, and hesitated to finish the sentence. 

“ Infamous!” added Martha, completing it for him ; 
“T know it—FreeL it! The very servant that stands 
behind my chair boasts to his companions that he is 
not descended from a hired murderer! I have re- 
flected, and, even at the risk of losing the affection of 
my child, have determined to unveil the mystery— 
you must assist me!” 

“ Willingly !” replied Clement, who secretly re- 
joiced at the positive assurance he had just re- 
ceived; “but let me entreat you, think more justly 
both of yourself and Fanny! If you are not her 
parent, you have bestowed on her a parent's love! 
Her earliest recollections are of you—her feelings 
nerd you. must ever be those of a fond, affectionate 
c ” 

“T would fain believe so!’’ observed Miss Mendez, 
mournfully; at least I will endeavour to preserve 
her love, by following the dictates of duty! I have 
some reason to believe that the only person that can 
fully clear up the mystery of Fanny’s birth is now in 
England—although for many reasons he wishes his 
residence here to be kept a secret—but, most of all, 
from me!” 

“Might not money induce him?” 

“Money,” interrupted the woman, bitterly, “is use- 
less! He is rich!” 

“His name?” 

“Sir John Mordaunt !” 

“The owner of Brierly Grange!” exclaimed Cle- 
ment Foster, with surprise. 

“Tn all probability you will find him difficult of ac- 
cess—his residence at the house denied by the ser- 
vants—more,” she added, ‘‘it may be dangerous to 
penetrate to his presence; but once arrived there, and 
the letter I will give you placed in his hand, the 
danger ceases! Take George with you—you can 
rely on his prudence and fidelity !” 

“T would trust my life to them!” replied the hearer; 
“yet I cannot understand why a man of his rank and 
fortune should thus conceal himself!” 

Martha smiled. 

“ Fortnne again!” she said; “I thought you judged 
the world better, Clement! Gold will buy its: ob- 
servance and pleasures, but not its respect or saféty !” 

“Safety ?” 

“ Question me not!” she continued ; “for I can ex- 
plain nothing! Success depends upon my silence!” 

Her visitor urged her no farther, and it was ar- 
ranged between them that he should start upon his 
expedition into Berkshire the following day, and that 
the real cause of his absence should be kept a secret 
from Fanny: nothing was more easy than to allege 
military duty as an excuse. 

Under ordinary circumstanees the want of in- 
genuousness would have revolted him; but the motive 
for once appeared to justify the want of confidence 
—it spared the being whom he loved unnecessary pain, 

Despite his efforts to appear cheerful, Fanny quickly 
discovered that some secret uneasiness was preying 
upon his mind. Her questions added to his embar- 
rassment—he was a poor dissembler. 

“ T donot ask your confidence !” she observed, as he 
took his leave; “for, to be valued by me, it must be 
offered freely! Hf it be a sorrow, Clement, do not let 
your affection for me cause you to confine it to your 
own breast! Such burdens become lighter by being 
shared with those we love!” 

“On the contrary !” exclaimed her lover, as he bid 
her a last adien; “it isa hope!” 

The animation with which these words were uttered 
and the look of passionate tenderness which accom- 
panied them, almost convinced her that her fears were 





groundless, 


From that day Miss. Mendez became so deeply oc- 
cupied in affairs evidently of a private nature, that 
our heroine was left almost entirely to herself, and 

ladly seized the occasion to visit her former friends, 

rs.. Watkins, the blind lieutenant and the rest of the 
inmates of the house in St. Martin’s Court. 

As for Sally and their husband, she was aware that 
they were still—thanks to the liberality of Martha— 
in Italy, where the young painter was rapidly ad- 
vancing in fortune as well as reputation in his art. 

It was on her return from one of these visits that 
the servant informed her that a gentleman was wait- 
ing to see her in the library. 

“ Did he ask for me,” she inquired, “ or for your 
mistress ?” 

“ For you!” replied the man. 

* By name 2” 

“ Yes, miss !” 

Fanny was puzzled to imagine who the gentleman 
could be, she knew no one. Miss Mendez was from 
home, and the idea struck her that the visit might 
originally have been intended for her. With this 
impression she decided upon seeing the gentleman. 

With allhis prejudice, the lawyer—for it was the 
father of our hero—could not help confessing, when 
the fair girl entered the room, that he never beleld 
a more lovely being. The instant she saw him she 
guessed his name from the strong resemblance to his 
son. 
“Mr. Foster, I presume ?” she said. 

“Yes—Foster is my name!” replied the gentleman ; 
“aud now that Ihave seen you, the task I have im- 
posed upon myself becomes doubly painful!” 

“ Has anything occurred to Clement—to your son, 
I mean, sir?” demanded our heroine, the blush 
fading from. her cheek and a deadly paleness suc- 
ceeding. 

“On that score,” said her visitor, “I am happy to 
say I am not the bearer of unpleasant intelligence ! 
Clement, for aught I have any reason to suppose to 
the contrary, is well—quite well— although he parted 
in anger from his father.” 

“Tn anger, sir?” 

“My dear young lady,” said the lawyer, “allow me 
to explain the motive of my visit candidly: I must 
then leave it to your own good sense and feeling to 
decide !” 

Poor Fanny felt a sndden sickening sensation at 
her heart—a foreboding of what was about to follow 
came over her. 

“ Although a military career is not the one I should 
have chosen for my boy,” resumed the speaker, “ ho 
has distinguished himself so nobly in it that the most 
brilliant prospects appeared opening to him!. As a 
father, I need not say that I felt proud of him; but he 
is about to quit the army!” __ 

“Quit the army!” repeated Fanny, mechanically. 
“May I ask the cause of a determination to which at 
present I am a stranger ?” 

“ His approaching marriage with yourself!” 

“Which you disapprove of, sir!” replied the agitated 
girl. “Tread itinthe coldness of your manner—the 
studied—pardon the expression—the forced courtesy 
of your tone in speaking to me!” 

“ Had the happiness of my son alone been con- 
cerned,” observed Mr. Foster, “my consent would 
have been freely given; but his honour will be com- 
promised!” 

The rich blood rushed to the cheek of Fanny, who 
drew herself up proudly, and gazed upon the speaker 
long and earnestly. 

“ His honour,” she answered, at last, “is dear to me 
as my own— and both, I believe, are without a stain! 
There is some mystery in this which I cannot com- 
prehend: explain it, sir—for pity's sake, explain it. 
If Iam ignorant of the world, I am not the less sensiblo 
of the duties and obligations which it imposes, or un- 
willing to fulfilthem! How can your son’s marriaga 
with me inflict a stain upon his honour ?” 

As gently as possible the lawyer proceeded to relate 
to her the history of Peter Quin and the mystery 
which shrouded her own birth, and concluded by 
adding that had she been the child of any person but 
Martha Mendez——” 

“ Hold, sir!” interrupted our heroine; “respect the 
parent inthe presence of her child; the memory of 
the murderer you have a right, in commom with all 
good men, to brand and execrate; but you have none 
to attempt to weaken my ‘affection for the best and 
tenderest of mothers! You have made me very un- 
happy !" she added, bursting into tears; “but I for- 
give you!” 

Mr. Foster was deeply moved by her distress; it 
was impossible to gaze on so much candour and in- 
genuousness and not feel the injustice of visiting 
upon her innoceut head the errors of others. He even 
so far forgot his prejudice as to hint if it were pos- 
sible to conceal from the world the unfortunate rela- 
tionship his objection might yet be got over. 

“ By a falsehood!” observed Fanny; “by an act of 





ingratitude to the author of my being—by couscnty 
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ing toa lie! I will point out to you, sir, a better 
way!” 

Her visitor gazed upon her with surprise. 

“ By renouncing the hope of happiness!” she con- 
tinued; “sacrificing the feelings, wishes, and dreams 
of my heart at the sbrine of duty! It may break in 
the struggle, but it will break nobly! For the crimes 
of Peter Quin—from whom you say I am descended, 
although, the world judges differently—lI feel that I 
am no. way responsible; but I am for the hovour and 
happiness of your son! I will never bring disgrace 
upon the name of himI love! Henceforth all that 
lias passed between us is cancelled, and——” 

She would have added “ forgotten,” but tears im- 
peded her utterance. Never before, in the course of 
his long and honourable career, had Mr. Foster re- 
ceived so humiliating a lesson: the inconsistency of 
his conduct had been rebuked by the innocence of a 
child. | , 

Duritg their interview, Martha had returned home, 
and hearing of ‘his visit, had assisted. unobserved at 
the latter part of their conversation: the expressions 
of love and devotion from her adopted child had amply 
repaid her for the care and affection she had bestowed 
on her. 

Advancing from the breakfast-room, she eagerly 
embraced our heroine, and, turning to the lawyer, 
thanked him, in a sarcastic tone, for his generous con- 
duct in her atsence. 

“You forgot,” he observed, “that I have a son?” 

** Who, thank heaven, is free from the narrow pre- 
judices of his father!” retorted Miss Mendez; “ you 
plead your own right as a parent for seeking to de- 
stroy the uy of mine for her mother! Shame, 
man—shame |” 

It was the second rebuke Mr. Foster had received, 
and he began to feel that his prejudices had carried 
him too far. 

“Had I really been the degraded, wretched being 
you suppose me,” continued the woman, with increased 
animation, “my claim to the love of my offspring 
would not have been less sacred! Accustomed to 
deal with the falsehood of mankind, you suspected my 
truth when I told you that Fanny was not my child!” 

“Not your child!” gxclaimed the astonished girl. 
“Oh, unsay those cruel words—my heart refuses to 
believe them! I remember your affection—the tears 
you shed over me in infancy—your patient sweetness 
and untiring care! Confess that you are my parent, 
or my heart will break!” 

‘No, Fanny—the hour for dissimulation has passed; 
it has been the one great error of my life, and it is 
just that I atone it! You were stolen from your 
natural protector when an infant, and confided to 
my care. I was a lonely, solitary creature, without 
one tie in common with my fellow-creatures—a single 
being in the world to love me! Can you wonder that 
you became so dear to me? Your birth, I have every 
reason to suppose, is noble! in a few hours I shall 
possess the proofs!” 

“May I really credit this extraordinary tale ?” de- 
manded the lawyer; “and yet, when I reflect upon 
your character for truth and sincerity, it is impossible 
to doubt it!” 

“Leave this gentleman to his reflections!” said 
Martha, gently leading our heroine from the room ; 
“and when he remembers the many years of friend- 
ship that have existed between us, unless his nature 
be quite changed, I think he will regret his ungenerous 
conduct to an unhappy being who fancied that 
at least she had one friend on whom she could rely !” 

As they'were about to quit the room the footman 
appeared, ushering in the reader's old acquaintance, 
Duncan—no longer in the dress of a soldier—for Lord 
Peapod had procured his discharge. He had obtained 
the address of Fanny from his lordship. The poor 
fellow came to reclaim the packet which he had con- 
fided to her care a few moments before his arrest at 
the Chateau Vert. 

No sooner did the eyes of the lawyer catch the ad- 
dress than he became greatly excited, and claimed itas 
his property; declariug that it had been stolen from 
lis office severa} years since. 

“Impossible!” replied the man; “ Colonel Harring- 
ton assured me that it had been intrusted to him by 
my dead master!” 

‘Aud who was your master?” 

“Edward Trevanian, sir!” 

The explanation which followed, convinced the 
faithful fellow that he could not place the deposit, so 
sacredly confided to him, in better hands than those of 
Mr. Foster, whose joy at obtaining possession of it in 
some degree compensated him for the mortification he 
had just endured. With something like an apology to 
Fanny for the pain he had caused her, he returned 
with the will to the Temple. 

(To be continued.) 


A very extraordinary encounter between a rat and 
an elephant has taken place at the G»rden of Plants 





which was witnessed with intense interest by hundreds 
of persons. ‘The keepers were engaged in destroying 
a great number of rats, when one of them escaped and 
ran to the spot allotted to the elephant. Seeing 
no other refuge, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
rat snugly ensconced himself in the trunk of tue 
elephant, evidently very much to the elephant’s dis- 
satisfaction. He stamped his foot and twisted his 
trunk round like the sail of a windmill. After these 
evolutions, he stood suddenly still, evidently reflecting 
on what was best to be done. He then ran to the basin 
where he is accustomed to drink, and plunged his 
trunk into the water. He then returned to his den, 
and, raising his trunk, with the water he absorbed he 
dashed out the unfortunate rat, which was in a volume 
of water like that issuing from a fire-engine, When 
the rat fell to the ground, the elephant seized him and 
made him undergo this immersion and projection four 
times. At the fourth throw the rat fell dead. The 
elephant, with a majestic air, but cool and placid, 
crushed his annoying little enemy with his foot, and 
then went round to the spectators to make his usual 
collection of cakes, and other dainties. 


THE ORGAN-GRINDER. 


I aM an organ-grinder. I am a very plain, humble 
man, and one who has known his share of sorrow. I 
am not old, for I have only reached the age of thirty; 
but it seems to me that I have lived a long, long time. 

I was born in Italy, just on the slope of the Apen- 
nines, where they look down on the fertile plains of 
Tuscany. 

Almost the first objects upon which my eyes ever 
rested were the great Duomo, shining in the rich 
sunlight, and the bright thread of the Arno, winding 
among the marble walls of Florence. 

My parents were very poor. You do not often see 
such poverty in England. The family consisted of my 
father, mother, and their four children, and we had 
only one little hut to live in. 

We worked bard in the rich fields of the great 
gentleman in the plain below us. We ate our brown 
bread and our simple fruits in contentment, and bore 
our troubles cheerfully. 

In spite of our hard lot, we were very happy. We 
had much to be thankful for. Around us was the 
pure mountain air, above us the calm, bright sky, and 
below us—everywhere—was Italy. 

My life passed on as quietly as the lives of my 
fellows until I was twenty years old. Then it 
changed. 

One day I had lingered longer than usual in the 
fields where I was working. The sunlight was so 
warm, and the vines looked so lovely, that I had not 
the heart to go away. 

As I lingered thus, a shadow across my path made 
me lovk up, and I saw a young girl standing by me. 
She was about my own age, tall, stately, and as beau- 
tiful as the Madonna; and, like me, she wasa peasant. 

In Italy we simple folks do not take long to become 
acquainted, for we do not encumber ourselves with the 
forms and ceremonies of our betters. So it was with 
this young girl and me. She was employed in the 
same fields, and she had come with her father to live 
just below me on the mountain slope. 

We waited and talked long in the vineyard, and 
when we climbed the mountain towards our homes, 
the shade lay upon it, and the lights of Floreuce were 
gleaming in the valley below. 

After this, 1 was with Bianca almost constantly. 
We went to our daily task together, and returned home 
hand in band. In the field I stayed by her, and light- 
ened her task by increasing my own. 

How it came about I know not, and you would not 
care to hear, but ended as all such things do for both 
rich and poor; and one evening, as we parted at her 
door, I held her to my heart, and heard her say : 

“T love you, Pietro.” 

After that, we had a short but perfect happiness. 
We looked forward to the day when we should havea 
little hut of our own on the mountain slope, and be no 
more parted for life. 

We had no fear of meeting with poverty, for we 
had contended against it all our lives. We only knew 
we loved each other very dearly ; and we thought we 
could be happy in our new lot. 

The owner of the fields in whieh we worked was an 
Austrian nobleman, who held a high rank in the army 
of those who crushed Italy to theearth. He loved neither 
Itnly nor Italians. 

Only a few months before Bianca and I were to be 
married, he came to visit his estate. It was not long 
before he saw Bianca. 

Her beauty pleased him, and he resolved upon her 
ruin, What mattered it to him? He was lord of the 
estate, a great nobleman, and she only a poor peasant 

irl. 

° One day as I was walking in the vineyard, I heard 





her call my name and scream for help. In an instant 
I was by her side. She was straggling with the 

Austrian lord, who sought to kiss her. As she saw 

me she broke from him, and sprang into my arins. 

The yellow-haired Austrian foamed with rage. 
wat away, dog!” he shouted. ‘“ Release the 
irl! 

“T will not!” I cried, indignantly. “She is mine 
—my promised wife.” 

He carried a riding-whip with him at the time, and 
with this he struck me... The hot Italian blood with- 
in me flushed my face, and, almost before I knew 
it, I laid him, bleeding‘and senseless, on the ground. 
Tn a. moment I was calm again, and bending down, I 
found that I had not killed him. 

My happiness was ended. I must fly from my 
home. I must leave Bianca. We did not speak, but 
gazed into each other's eyes with the anguish we 
could not utter. 

I clasped her in my arms, and held her there long. 
I told her to wait patiently; that, if I escaped, I 
would toil faithfully to gain the money to bring her 
to me, wherever I might be. Then I kissed her lips 
for the last time, and fled. 

I was successful—I reached Turin in safety. From 
there I went to Genoa, where I obtained employment 
as a boatman. I worked steadily, but I did not realize 
my bright anticipations. Money came to me very 
slowly—ah, so slowly;—for my wages were small. 
I saved all I could, and at the end of three years | 
had barely enough to bring Bianca to me. ‘Lhen I 
gota friend to write to our parish priest, and ask 
him to tell her that I was ready to send for her if sho 
would come. My letter was never answered. My 
friend wrote again, but still no answer came. Then 
my hope faded. Bianca was dead, I thought. Per- 
haps the cruel Austrian had killed her, to be revenged 
on me. 

The time passed by wearily, and at last came tho 
war for Italian freedom. I entered upon the move- 
ment with my whole heart. I loved Italy, and I 
longed for her freedom; and-besides this, I hoped 
that I might meet my Austrian enemy, for I did not 
doubt that he would be in the ranks of our foes. 

I made a good soldier, and by the time the cam- 
paign was half over, I had risen to the grade of ser- 
geant. Still I had not met my enemy. I did not 
abandon my hope, however. 

At Solferino the fight was long and desperate. To- 
wards the close of the day, when the sun had almost 
set, the Austrians made a fierce assault upon our 
line. General Fonti had just told us that if we 
would hold our ground until dark, the victory would 
be ours. As the Austrian line came on, a loud cheer 
rose from our ranks, and, looking around, I saw the 
king bowing low in response to this greeting. He 
said nothing, but pointed with his sword to the 
Austrians, ‘he bugles sounded the charge, and with 
a cheer we sprang forward. We met the enemy 
half-way. The struggle was short but decisive. We 
drove the yellow-haired miscreants back in confusion. 
As they broke, I caught a glimpse of an Austrian 
officer who was vainly endeavouring to rally his men. 
In the waning light I recognized him. It was the 
man who had caused all my misery. 

With the yell of a tiger, I sprang towards him. 
Casting aside my rifle, I seized him. He cut me 
over the head with his sabre, but in another instant I 
tore it from his grasp, and dragged him from his 
horse. He recognized me, and his eyes blazed with 
fury. I had no weapon with me, having thrown aside 
my gun; but I clutched his throat, and, forcing him 
down, tried to strangle him. I would have done so, 
had not the king, who had witnessed the affair, come 
up, and commanded me tospare him. I told theking 
my story, and begged him to allow me to take my 
vengeance upon the wretch; but he dismounted, and 
bidding some of those who surrounded us to take the 
Austrian to the rear, fixed a cross to my breast, and 
placed a purse of gold in my band. He told mea 
brave man should spare a fallen foe, and asked me 
for the sake of Italy to forego my revenge. I was 
conquered. 

The money the king had given me was quite a 
large sum for one like me. I saved it carefully, and 
when the war was over, I went back to Tuscany, 
which was now free. I found my parents still living ; 
but Bianca was gone. They told me the Austrian 
who had terrified the poor girl had ruined her. She 
had gone away with her father, 

I bade my home farewell once more, and set out to 
find Bianca. I travelled over the Alps, and reached 
Marseilles, in France—the generous country that had 
given freedom to my native land. I worked my 
passage to England. When I landed, I was taken 
ill; and when I recovered, my little stock of money 
was very low. 

I had come to England to find Bianca. I did not 
know it wassuch a great country until I reached it. 
I must travel many weary miles before I could find 
my lost one, and I had not much money. 
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With what was leftto me I had an organ wade, to 
play the airs I loved best, and which Biavea used to 
sing tome. Now I go waudering about this great 
land, through its huge cities and over its long roads, 
playing the airs of my far-off home, hoping that she 
may hear them, and tlat I may find her in this way, 

Perhaps I shall never see her again. Perhaps I 
shall die here, and they will bury me where no one 
will know my grave, or care for the poor organ- 
grinder sleeping there. Cc. J. I. 





FACETIZ£. 


A waAG wrote on the back of a fat alderman, 
* Widened at the expense of the corporation.” 

Wnur do the birds feel depressed early in a summer 
morning ? Because their little bills are all over 
dew. 

One of the naval siguals now is, ‘‘ Prepare to ram,” 
when foretopmasts are sent down, bowsprits run in, 
and the ships of the fleet made ready for ‘a butt all 
round.” 

In Detroit, Michigan, recently,a Fenian placard 
wasissued which wound up with the usual “ God 
save the Green.” Seme wag, with an eye to truth, 
affixed the word “horns” after the “ green,” thus 
making it read “ God save the Greenhorns.” 

Lorp James Burien, the new State Steward at 
Dublin Castle, is a dairyman. His carts, with his 
Lordship’s name duly emblazoned, are to be seen in 
Dublin, supplying customers with milk ; but he won't 
serve anyone who will not buy at least four quarts 


Ture is a new bonnet on the horizon. It is made 
of one large full-blown rose, which lies flat on the 
top of the head, sown on a scarf of dew-bedropped 
tulle, which is crossed under the chin, where another 
small rose peeps forth. The whole is called “chapeau 
puff.” 

Tne Standard confained the heading to its bills, 
“ Great donkey show at the Agriculiural Hall” This 
has aroused the indignation of those men who cannot 
take jokes, but play them off. It is only retaliation 
for the Radical placard, “‘ Wanted, 1,000 donkeys to 
ride in Rotten Row.” People should remember others’ 
corns as wellas their own. 

Tue latest novelty of summer is Colonel Szerel- 
mey’s iron cement; it will unite everything, paper, 
glass, iron, wood, stronger than the substance in mass. 
A twialis shortly to be made at the Albion Works, 
Battersea. Why not send a pot of it to the Judge of 
the Divorce Court, or rather to the fashionable clergy- 
man of the day who does the fashionable weddings? 

Sie Wiis Firznensert, Bart., high-sheriff of 
Derbyshire, who was blamed for the shabby reception 
le gave to the judges upon tlieir arrival to open the 
commission, has published a defence of iis conduct. 
He says the horses used on that cccasion were “a 
pair, own brother and sister, in good condition, and 
kin to Gladiateur.” Headds: “ Flunkeyism is‘out of 
date, and when manhood suffrage comes liveries will 
probably cease.” 

A tate Earl of Kelly was relating in a company 
that he had listened to a sermon in Italy, in which the 
preacher described the alleged miracle of St. Anthony 
preaching to the fishes, which, in order to listen to 
him, held their heads out of the water. “I can be- 
lieve the miracle,” said Henry Erskiue, “if your 
lordship was at church.” “TI was certainly there,” 
said the peer, ‘Ihen,” rejoined Henry, “there was 
at least one fish out of water.” 

A cerTAIN Mdme. Cresswell, infamously celebrated 
in the plays of Charles the Second’s time, died in 
Bridewell, and bequeatied £10 to have a sermon 
preaclied in which nothing but what was well of her 
should be said. The sermonis said to have been 
written by the Duke of Buckingham, and was as 
follows:—“ All I shall say of her is this:—She was 
born well, she married well, she lived well, and she 
died well—for she was born at Shad-well, married to 
Cress-well, she lived at Clerken-well, and died in 
Bride-well.” 

Wuo's Wo ?—At a late meeting of the Anthro- 
pological Society, at which ticre was read a paper on 
the peculiarities of the skulls of different races, a tall, 
Hebrew-looking gentleman stood up and said, that 
since anthropologists could tell a man’s nationality by 
the shape of his head, he would like them to examine 
lis. His grandfather was a Jew, his grandmother an 
Armenian, his father a Scotcliman, and his mother a 
Frenchwoman, and so he implored them to say what 
countryman he was. The query was not mucli relished 
by the savans. 

A TaLe or Briguam Younc.—T here is a legend 
that one day & woman went to brigham Young for 
couse! touching some alleged oppression by an officer 
of t burch. Brigham, like a trae politician, as- 
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sumed to know her; but when it became necessary to 
record her case, hesitated and said, “ Let me see, 
sister, I forget yoer name.” “ My name,” was the 
indignant reply, “why, I am your wife!” ‘“ When 
did 1 marry you?” ‘The woman informed the “Pre- 
sident,” who referred to an account-book in his chest, 
and then said, “ Well, 1 believe you are right. I 
kuew your faee was familiar !” 

W28eEN does a boy begin bird-keeping ?—When he 
first sets up a (h)owl.— Punch. 

Why did not Sir John Thwaites lay the first stone 
of the oo Embankment ?—Because he got Tite. 

nch, 

Wuy would it be useless going toan auction where 
Chang was?—Because he would be sure to be the 
highest bidder.— Punch. 

Aw Hisrortcat PARALLEL.—Why are the sensation 
articles on the late riots in the Morning Star and Tele- 
graph like Hyde Park ?—Because tieir railings have 
fallen flat.— Punch. 

Oxe Goop Turn Deserves Anorner.—What 
wonder that the Kaiser lias succeeded in running down 
the Re d'ltalia at sea! How has Victor Ema- 
= _ running down Francis-Joseph on shore? 
—Punch. 


“ CANNY.” 

First North Briton—“ ’T's a fine day, this ?” 

Second Ditta—* No ill, ava.” 

First North Briton—“ Ye'll be travellin’ 2” 

Second Ditto—* Weel, maybe I'm no.” 

First North Briton—“ Gaun t’Aberdeen, maybe?” 

Second ditto—“ Ye’re no faur aff 't !!” 

[Mutually satisfied, each goes his respective way. 
Punch. 

A GEoGRAPHICAL Error.—Several correspondents 
(Grocers) are hereby informed that the Valentia, of 
which they have heard so much lately, is not the place 
of that name noted for its raisins, but another spot on 
the Irish Coast famous for its electric Currents.— 
Punch. 

Tur Monster at Monster Meerines.—It is all 
well for demagogues, convening political meetings in 
the parks, to say that they coutemplate the assemblage 
of peaceful citizens; but the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood to the scene of those demoustrations gene- 
rally discover, to their cost, that they must take the 
Rough with the smooth.— Punch. 

CONVERSATION AND CONVERSION.—What different 
tastes men. have, ind what different things men talk 
about ! Some bore you with their talk on the Con- 
version of the Jews, while others small-bore you by 
talking of the Conversion of the Enfields. Just now 
the latter is by far the more usual theme for chatter, 
and at every public diuner somebody is sure to make 
@ speech upon the subject, and Lecome for half an hour 
orso a sort of “ Enfield’s Speaker.”— Punch. 

A WELCOME SENsATION.—Steady people have lately 
been often disgusted at the frequent sight of the word 
‘“* Suspension,” in large capitals, at the head of the list 
of contents on the advertizing boards of the papers 
which priucipally circulate among the weak and ex- 
citable classes. The other day, however, that word 
produced, on a second look at it, a pleasant impres- 
siun. It did not refer to a commercial failure. The 
announcement commencing with it was found to be 
“ Suspension of Hostilities.”—Punch. 

FLINGING STONES, 

The tenant servants and others on tlie Balmoral 
and Abergeldie estates have been erecting a huge 
cairn of rough stones on one of the peaks of Craig 
Gowan, in commemoration of the recent Royal mar- 
riage. A contemporary describing the ceremony 
says :— 

“During the day the work was relieved by dancing 
Highland reels to the spirit-stirving straius of the 
bagpipe.” 

We deeply regret that we were not informed of 
what was going to take place, for we would. at any 
expense have sent a special commissioner to report on 
such a strange sight as a work cousisting of a luge 
pile of unhewn stones dancing a Highland fling.— 
Fun. 

VERSE-MAKERS AND RoAD-MAKERs.—A good many 
versifiers whose works have been before us of late 
would do wellto apply to the workhouses for a few 
able-bodied paupers to mend their ()odes for them.— 
Fun. 

SPORTING PARLANCE. 

Really our sporting contemporaries should be more 
careful to make themselves intelligible to the unini- 
tiated—more especially nowadays when France is so 
severely bitten with a mania for le sport. We ate in- 
duced to make these remarks because within the last 
week or so‘we have wet with one or two annotnce- 
ments that would alarm and astonisl tle foreigner. 
What will the Frenchman say, who hears so. much of 


, the stabifity of our institutions, when he reads that 





“a boat-race took place between Guy's Hospital and 
King’s College,” as was stated the other day? Or 
what will the h of Paris think of our 
eannibalistic proclivities when they meet with para- 
graphe like the following ?— 

“Jupp then made a cut for two off Bennett, and 
Humphrey a cut for two off the same bowler.” 

They will consider that cricket with roundhand 
bowling is only an artful method of killing—and, at 
ym same time, beating our meat to make it tender. — 

un. 

A Brack Orresce.—We understand that the 
Jamaica Council have determined to prosecute any 
persons who are found black-berrying.— Fun. 

No Wonprr.—A Boston paper relates that.a clerk 
employed in a store in that a went to a physician 
for advice about.a bad neck, and was informed by the 
doctor that the inflammation was due to the poisonous 


properties of the paper of which his collars were 
made. They must have been made; of some of the 
ar ti 


for, bad humours. 


Two Frenchmen recently explored the island of 
Spitzbergen in a manner never ‘before done. They 
measured the mountains, mapped the whole coast, 
examined the vegetable products, the geological com- 
position, &c., of the island, and found that the long 
day, extending over several months, during which the 
sun never sets, became intensely hot after a month or 
two. 

Tue Fortifications Bill of the last session authorizes 
a farther advauce of £50,000 for works of defence, to 
be raised by the sale of annuities for a term not ex- 
ceeding thirty years. The £50,000 are required for 
Tilbury aud Tavern forts: The sums already voted 
amount to £5,150,000, which will now be’ taised to 
£5,200,000 ; and as the esti’ cost of the works is 
£69,997,000, the sum of £1,797,000 will still remain 
to be voted infuture sessions, 


Rice tv Amenica.—Sir S. Morton Peto, in his 
work on the resources and prospects of America, says :— 
“The cultivation of rice is limited to a very few slave 
States. South Carolina antl Georgia produced iu 
1860, 171,000,000 1b. out of the total produce of all 
the States, which amounted to 187,000,000 Ib. In 
1820, South Carolina and Georgia produced 198,881,000 
Ib., and the total. product of the States in that year 
exceeded 215,000,000 lb. Rice, therefore, which in 
America is a product peculiar to the slave States, is a 
declining cultivation.” 


Tue Payixc-our or THE ATLANTIC CABLE.— 
The following daily register of the paying-out of the 
cable has been compiled from the noon record of the 
ship’s time :— 


Distance 

Total miles Total dis- Paid out runeach Slack 
. paidout. tamcerun. eachday. day. each day. 
ove + 14425 ... 185°75 ... 8°50 

oe 188-75 ,.. 19725 . 
oe 187, sin 116 
+ 13792 ... 1175 
4°66 ... 1054 
coo LIF uve 
eee F1T95 44. 18°97 
ove 12199 ... 428 
+ 1234 «. 107 
2 oo» 1678 
ee 18 
ese +. 197 
ose oes - 4... 
+ 185215 ... - 10815... 

Cosr or TELEGRAMS TO AMERICA.—Thie Atlantic 
Telegraph Company have announced their charges 
for the transmission of Atlantic messages from the 
telegraph station in Great Britain or Ireland to any 
telegraph station in America ‘will be at the rate of £1 
a word—namely, 20 words or less, including names 
aud addresses of sender and receiver, and the date, not 
exceeding in all 100 letters, £20 and for every addi- 
tional word, not exceeding five letters, 20s. per word. 
The letters in all words, after the firsttwenty, will be 
counted and. divided by five; each five or fractional 
remainder will be charged as a word. All messages 
in code or cipher will be charged double, and all 
figures intended for transmission must be written at 
full length, aud will be charged as words. 

VALUABLE Precaution’ AGAiNsT Fine.— The 
Eari of Essex writes, that Cassiobury has had a nar- 
row escape frogn being redluced toa heap of ruins, 
but was saved by a simple contrivance. “TI would,” 
writes’ his lordship, “urge every bouselolder who 
dreads fire to have on each floor of his housé one o1 
more small garden or other engines on wheels, always 
charged. ane in order. It is my custom to keep one 
ofthese small engines on each floor. In two minutes 
I was in the room with one’ of ‘them. It was like a 
furnace. ‘The curtains, shutter, casements, and 
cornices of both-—windows~-were burning and 
crackling from floor to ceiliug. 1 was quite alone at 
the moment,y efore assistanc. arrived (thost of the 
servants havi. 5 %ne’to bed) I had completely sub- 
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dued ‘the fire of one window without exhausting the 
engine, and when assistance and more water did ar- 
rive we very soon extinguished the other. So fierce 
was the fire that the lead of the casements was melted, 
and the casements themselves were burnt. off their 
hinges. By God’s mercy, the house was saved by 


this smallengine. . . . The engine, even when 
full, runs so lightly on the floorthat any woman might 
draw it, and also work it.” 


—_—_—— 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Oxe pound of green dissolved in one 
quart of water, and poured down a sink drain, will 
effectually destroy the foulest smells. 

ree ag sng ne is poveap bane per naan 
peated] em in water wi um. 
This, Se be done only with dried specimens. 
The f and beauty of flowers can be preserved 
by dipping them in glycerine. 

Pure, inodorous glycerine will completely absorb 
the odours of flowers if you submit them to a diges- 
tion for several weeks in a well-closed jar, and in a 
moderately warm place. The flowers should be 
covered by the glycerine. 

To Make Yeast. iN THE TuRKISH MANNER.— 
‘ake a small teacupful of split or brnised peas, and 
pour on it a pint of boiling water, and set it in a vessel 


ull night: on the hearth, or any warm place. The. 


next-morning the water will have a froth on it, and 


be good yeast, and will make as much bread as two’ 


quartern loaves. 

Non-Porsonous Fry-Parer.—Half a pound of 
quassia wood and half a pound of long pepper are 
boiled in fifteen pounds of water, until they are re~ 
duced to ten pounds. The decoction is next filtered, 
and eight pounds of sugar with two pounds of honey 
are dissolved in clear liquor; to which are then added 
forty pounds of glycerine and forty pounds of soda 
ley. The paper is dipped in this liquid. The quan- 
tities of the ingredients may, of course, be greater, or 
less; but the above proportions must be preserved. 

Dryinc FLowers By Heat.—I have adopted this 
plan for some years, on the recommendation of a 
friend. With some plants it acts very well, but not 
with others. Much depends on the mode of doing 
it. Itshould be done gradually, and with an iron 
not too hot. My friend told me that he had taken 
nearly two hours in thus drying a plant, but he 
found himself well rewarded. I have Orchis fusca 
now that Lironed out in 1863, and it has lost very 
little of its colour. Ophrys muscifera looks well ironed ; 
so do grasses.—W. W. 

On Preservixc Eccs.—The common way of pre- 
serving eggs in the north of Europe, and which ap- 
peared to be more effectual’ than any other mode we 
liad ever seen was this:—The eggs are placed in a 
barrel, keg, earthen jar, or any other suitable vessel, 
and then melted tallow,,only just warm enough to 
flow, is poured iu, filling the interstices, and thus her- 
metically sealing the eggs from the air, which ap- 
pears to be-all that is necessary for their perfect pre- 
servation. When wanted for use they are easily ob- 
tained by warming the open end of the vessel to soften 
the tallow. Oil would answer the purpose; it would 
be more convenient. 

Dryinc PLants.—T wenty years ago, when botany 
was my hobby, I adopted a plan for drying my speci- 
mens which was both rapid and Mig d effectual in pre- 
serving colours. I borrowed a tin dripping-pan from 
the cook, which was just the sizeof my sheets of blot- 
ting-paper. In this I laid the produce of the day’s 
excursion between sheets of blotting-paper' in the 
usual way, and when the pile was complete I covered 
it over with a layer of common scouring-sand half an 
inch thick, so that the tin dish appeared to be simply:full 
of sand. I then placed it on the kitchen fender, or on 
the lob, or in the oven if it were not too hot, and in 
three or four hours the whole batch of specimens was 
perfectly dried. It required a little care to take them 
out at tho right moment, when they were baked just 
enough, and not too much ; but this care being given, 
tha.success of the plan was perfect. Many specimens 
stil in my herbarium bear witness to the superiority 
of such rapid drying over the old method.—F. T. M. 

Fi? 


Tue Hwpe Park Rrots.—The following return has 
been made of the number of each rank of police injured 
during the meetingsin Hyde Park, London,on Monday, 
‘Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 23rd, 24th, and 25th of 
July :—Rendered unfit for duty: Superintendents, 1; 
inspectors, 2; police-sergeants, 9 ; police-constables, 
33; total, 45. Slightly injured: Superintendents, 9; 
inspectors, 18; police-sergeants, 23; police-constables, 
170; total, 220. Total number injured: Superinten- 
dents, 10; inspectors, 20; police-sergeants, 32 ; police- 
constables, 203; total, 265. The Commissioner was 
struck several times by stones thrown at him; he re- 


ceived a severe contusion on the side of the head, and 
acuton the temple which blackened his eye. Each 
of the Assistant-Commissioners was struck several 
times by stones thrown at them. 

A Four-LeEAvep Suamrock.—A German journal 
recounts the following episode of one of the late 
battles :—“ A young soldier in the midst of the tumult 
of battle thought he saw on the grass a four-leaved 
shamrock growing. As such @ plant is rare and is 
considered to bring good luck, he stooped to take it. 
At that very instant a cannon ball over his 
head, so near that he must have ‘been if he had 
not been bending down. The man so miraculously 
saved has sent the plant to which he owed his life to 
his betrothed at Kénigsburg. 





TOO LATE. 


Like some grey pilgrim on a foreign station, 

Who sits at eve beside the wave-washed strand, 
And, listening sadly to the surf’s invasion, 

Looks yearning backward towards his native land. 


How dear to him the sunny days of childhood, 
His father’s blessing, and his mother’s kiss! 
The days when, roaming through the leafy wild- 


wood, 
He heard the wild bird's song, and dreamt of bliss. 


Alas, how changed! now worn with life’s oppression, 
Sick of its cares, and harassed with its pain— 
Were India’s fabled wealth in his possession, 
He'd yield it all to be a boy again. 
8o I, poor pilgrim, led by false Ambition, 
Fathered by Sin, and of base Avarice born, 
Seduced by hopes of Wealth and proud position, 
I left the love to whom my faith was sworn. 


Since then I’ve travelled far upon my voyage 
In the mad search for fortune and a name, 

And I have learned how like the desert’s mirage 
Are all the worthless gauds held out by fame. 


Yes, vain my toils! for, like the fabled apple, 
I deemed the priae already in my grasp, 

And reached in haste the rich reward to grapple— 
And lo! ’twas naught but dust within my clasp. 


And foiled, I paused upon my way, disheartened ; 
Conscienee upbraids my disregard of truth, 

And, like a vulture to its quarry fastened, 
Remorse upon my heart now feasts its tooth. 


Wretch thatIam! Ob, why for motives sordid 
Did I a heart so leal, so true, resign— 

Which, had I but with proper care have hoarded, 
Nor listened to false pride, had still been mine ! 


In foreign climes I languish, broken hearted, 
And oft I sadly backward look to thee, 
And madly curse the folly which first parted 
And tore my Netta’s love for e’er from me. 
Regrets are vain—the cruel fates have fixed us 
Where all my sighs are wasted on the air; 
The sea of change rolls cold and dark betwixt us, 
And I must pine—the victim of Despair. 
E. B. 





GEMS. 


‘Tp anyone speaks ill of thee,” said Epictetus, 
* eonsider whether he has truth on his side; and, if 
so, reform thyself, that his censures may not affect 
thee.” 

Hicu Auts,—He who seeks to expand the mind 
and enlarge the faculties, and who combines with this 
a steady, firm attempt to educate and train aright his 
moral nature, has the very highest aims in view. 
However humble may be his station in life—ay, 
though he may drink to the very dregs of the cup of 
poverty—he is the noblest specimen of man. 

Betrer Tuovucats.—The favourite of a sultan 
threw a stone at a poor beggar who had requested 
alms. The injured man dared not to complain, but 
carefully searched for and preserved the pebble, pro- 
mising himself he should find an opportunity, sooner 
or later, to throw it in his turn at this imperious and 
pitiless wretch. Some time after, he was told the fa- 
vourite was disgraced, and, by order of the sultan, led 
through the street on a camel, exposed to the insults of 
the populace. On hearing this, the beggar ran to fetch 
his pebble, but, after a moment's reflection, cast it into 
a well. “I now perceive,” said he, “that we ought 
never to seek revenge when our enomy is powerful, 
for then it isimprudeat ; nor when he is involved in 
calamity, for then it is mean and cruel.” 


Youne Gizt’s Love.+What has a woman to give 
more precious to man than the love of a young, con- 
fiding and unsuspecting heart? , Full of life—im- 
pressed with a consciousness of her own purity and 
devotioa—she pours forth all the treasures of her 





thought at man’s feet; she plans a happy future; she 





fancies she hears the joyous tones of infant voices 
in the distant horizon of her life, sweep past like the 
tone of a distant bell; she places her little joys in 
them—the happiness they must afford-her. In fancy 
she rears them to brilliant positions; she makes them 
all like herself, good and pure; she gives them her 
thoughts; she inspires them with her own elevated 
sentiments, and the husband of her choice with un- 
dying.love and tenderness. 





STATISTICS. 

UNDERGROUND travelling increases at 4 surprising 
rate. In the first six months of 1863 the aumber of 
passengers conveyed on the 
4,823,437; in 1864, for the same period, ; 
5,207,385 ; in 1865 it was 7,462,823; but in the first 
half of the present year. it rose to 10,303,395. 

Consumption or Brveraces, &0.—In the year 
1865 the quantity of tea retained for home consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom, ever ad roge to 
97,884,600 1b., averaging 8:29 Ib. per of the 
population, and bringing to the revenue an average 
contribution of 2s. 13d. per head ; but the daty is now 
reduced to 6d. per lb. The consumption of coffee, 
which had been declining for some years, fell to 
80,505,872 Ib., averaging 1°02 Ib. per head, and a con- 
tribution of 3d. per h to the revenue. The con- 
sumption of sugar increased, and averaged 39:89 Ib. 
per bead, and a contribution of 8s. 53d, per head to 
the revenue, Of tobaceo 1:31 Ib. per head, and 4s. 2d. 
to the revenue. Of mult 1°587 bushel per head, and 
4s. 23d. to the revenue. The consumption of wine 
and spirits increased. 11,933,760 gallons of foreign 
and colonial wines were retained for consumption, 
averaging 0°40 gallon per head, and 11d. per head to 
the revenue. Foreign and colonial spirits 6,732,217 
gallons, averaging 0°23 gallon per head, and 2s, 4d. 
per head to the revenue, Home-made spirits 20,711,155 
gallons, averaging 0°695 gallon per head, and 6s. 113d. 
per head to the revenue. ‘Therefore, on tea, coffee, 
and sugar, the year’s taxation amounted on an ave- 
rage to 5s. 103d. per head of the population ; on spirits, 
wine, and malt, to 14s. 5}4.; on tobacco, 4s. 2d. 


EE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Coat has been found to exist in immense quantity, 
widely distributed all over New Zealand. 


_ THE young woman who was for nearly two months 
in a trance, at Tours, has expired without having rc- 
gained consciousness. 

Tue average length of life of the Jews is 46°5 
years; for Germans, 267; for the Croats, 20-2; for 
the Austrians, 27°5. 

One handred and eighty thousand converted En- 
fields will beat the disposal of Government by the 
31st of March, 1867, with ammunition in abundance. 

Tux new St: Thomas's Hospital, to be erected on 
the land reclaimed by the Southern Thames Embank- 
ment, is to be the finest hospital in the world. 


A pounD a word is the price of the message to 
America. Silence will not. be golden, but a loquacious 
scribe is the man that the company want. 

Ivsgcts AT Sua.—During a voyage to the Cape, 
about 300 miles from the coast of Africa, a large 
dragou-fly came on board, the weather quite calm. 

Tne suite of rooms at the Hotel de Ville, in Paris, 
forms a circuit of about half a mile, and requires for 
its complete illumination 9,714 tapers and 2,387 gas- 
burners. Seven thousand visitors can be accommodated 
at once, 

Tuer are the following cargoes of cotton afloat to 
London: From Madras, 22,866 bales; Calcutta, 
31,223 bales; Bimlipatam, 369 bales; China, Cochin, 
and ‘Laticorin, 20,280 bales; Bombay, 11,360 bales; and 
from Japan, 310 bales. 

Lerrers from Athens state that a large extent of 
the best vineyards in Greece are attacked by odium, 
and that repeated treatment by sulphur has not re- 
medied the evil. Thecrop, which had promised well, 
will therefore considerably suffer. 

Prorrssor AGAssiz says that the strip of “high- 
lands which divided the water flowiag into the St. 
Lawrence from those flowing into the Atlantic,” is 
the oldest land im the world. It was once a lonely 
sea-beach, ‘washed by a universal ocean. 

Woman’s Love.—No woman ever loved to the full 
extent of the passion who did not venerate where 
she loved, and who did vot feel humbled (delighted 
in tliat humility) by her exaggerated and overween- 
ing estimate of the superiority of the object of her 
worship, What State could fall, what liberty: decay, 
if the zeal of man’s patriotism were as pure as the 
silent loyalty of a woman's love? Woman's love is 
@ robe that wraps her from many a storm. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Wiuiam Grey.—Apply to a surgical instrament maker. 

Stone Dresskr.—If you have been properly tatooed, 
paught but a good old age will remove the marks. 

Mountain Daisy's handwriting is very good indeed. The 
colour of hair enclosed is brown. 

Birvre Brxcir.—“ Ruth " signifies pitiful, compassionate ; 
“‘ Augusta,” royal, majestic, as the word simply means. 

T. B—Adyise your friend to win his enamorata’s favour 
in good plain honest English, either vird voce or by letter. 

Curve, twenty-two, 5 ft. 9} in. in height, dark, and passa- 
dly good looking. Aa engineer. 

Nesty Biy.—To remove dandriff, beat up an egg or two— 
the same as for a puddiag—rub well in, and rinse with cold 
water. 

E. J. B—Cold brazing is effected by latent heat. You had 
better consult the pages of the Mechanics’ Magazine, or better, 
write to the editor. 

F. Brooxs.—The “qualifications necessary to be a con- 
tractor" are obviously a thorough knowledge of the con- 
tract undertaken. To your second question— Is. 

B. C.—Consult the almanaciss for the years you name- 
By application to the Secretary of the British Museum you 
can obtain a day ticket to the reading-room. 

Atctrox.—We know of no especial work on the subject. 
Any ordinary book on trades would, however, supply you 
with the required information. 

N. Y.—“ Melinda" is derived-from a Greek word which 
signifies the herb melium,or balm mint. From the same 
root comes melliferous, productive ef honey. 

Extza M., sixteen, rather tall. Respondent must be an in- 
dustrious young man, not over eighteen, rather tall, and of 
an amiable dispositi A ic preferred. 

Antrquary.—Tea was first sold retail in England at Gar- 
raway's Coffee House, Change Alley, Cornhill, which is 
shortly to be taken down. 

Gronoixa.—“ George " is derived from a Greek word sig- 
anifying ahusbandman. “Georgina is the feminine of the 
same word—to wit, the “‘Georgics" of Virgil form an ela- 
borate poetical essay on husbandry, divided into four books. 

Any Gopwry.—Take moderate exercise in the fresh air. 
Live well, but regularly and temperately. If you do not 
find this recipe effectual, apply at once to a medical man, 
who will probably give you a course of tonic medicine. 

Cutter.—Knives were first made in England in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, by Thomas 
Matthews on Fleet Bridge. The use of forks did not gene- 
rally prevail in England till the reign of James L 

Joxes.—Frogmore Lodge is @ royal property. It was 
once the residence of the Queen's mother, the Duchess of 
Kent. It is now the residence of the Prince and Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 

Ricwarp.—Petroleum has been found in the British 
Islands. The oil-wells at Coalbrookdale Coai Pit, Laughiey, 
Tenbank Dingle, and Leeswood, in Flintshire, it is said, at 
present yield an abundant supply. 

Epwarp.—The heirs presumptive to the Dukedoms of 
Bedford and Wellington are the nephews of their present 

races—the first being Mr. Hastings Russell, the latter Mr. 
Reary Wellesley. 

Avy Friorp wishes for a husband who is tall, very nice 
looking, and with a moderate income. ‘ Amy” is of mid- 
die height, brown hair and eyes, very affectionate, good 
tempered, and very pretty. 

Caution.—The gentleman you name we believe to be a re- 
spectable practitioner. Your own t of the positi 
he does hold, or has held, is surely a sufficient guarantee 
that he is a qualified man. 

Apert STEELE, nineteen, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, well edu- 
cated, and in a good position, with a small business of his 
own. Respondent must be about seventeen or eighteen 
years of age. 

W. D. ¥.—Melon seeds sprouting: the seeds in a melon 
long ripe, taken from it, and not dried, would readily germi- 
nate during hot weather. Peas will germinate whilst in the 
pod. 

Lavra B., nineteen, handsome, dark, highly accomplished, 
domesticated, and will have a fortune. Respondent must 
be a highly respectable gentleman, good looking, and pos- 
sess an annuity. 

Henarpicus.—The Earl of Denbigh, who has interested 
himself in aid of the wounded Austrians during the late 
confliet, is indeed illustrious by descent. Not only is he 
seventh Earl of Denbigh, Viscount Fielding, Baron Fielding, 
Baron St. Liz, Earl of Desmond, &c., of the English Empire, 
but he is a connection of the Emperor of Austria, being de- 
scended from Rudolph of Hapsburg, the founder of the Im- 
erial House. His lordship is, moreover, Count of Haps- 
argh, Rheinfelden, and Lauifenburg in the Holy Roman 














Empire, Far greater, to our thinking, bis oe is of the 
same name and family as glorious Henry Fielding, the 
greatest of Euglish novelists. 

F. E—Human hair yaries from the 250th to the 260th 
part of an inch in thickness. The fibre of the coarsest wool 
is about the 500th, and that of the finest about the 1,500th 
part of an inch thick. 

U. H, A.—If iodine, water, and gold leaf, are heated in a 
tube to 122 deg. Fah., the gold is dissolved. Ether may be 
substituted for water, and the action will take place on ex- 
posure to strong sunshine. 

B. 8.—On the Ist of September, 1859, Mr. Charrington and 
Mr. Hodgson witnessed « sudden blazing up in the san, 
which is sup to have indicated the fall of an extra- 
neous body into our luminary. 

Marry C,, twenty-six, tall, fair, considered good lowking, of 
respectable parentage, good temper, with a loving heart, and 
a small fortune. “Mary U.” would make w good wife, bat 
respondent mast be tall, and p ble. A trad 
from twenty-five to thirty years of age not objected to. 

W. 0. S.—" Etude” means study, and “ étoile” star. The 

female figure, therefore, on the clock with the book in the 
right hand ‘and a torch in the left is simply an emblem of 
study—* Burning the midnight oil.” It was doubtlessly in- 
tended for a “study” clock. 
. A Reaver—The Grand Duke of Mecklenbargh-Schwerin, 
who commands the Prussian troops on the Bavarian fron- 
tier, isthe King of Prussia's nephew. The Grand Duke of 
Meck lenburg-Strelitz, who married the Priucess Augusta of 
Cambridge, is a general of Cavalry in the Prassian service. 

A Lonpoxer.—The Globe Theatre, Southwark, in which 
Shakespeare's plays were first ‘ormed, floarished about 4 
1603, under the authority of a licence under the privy seal, 
granted by James the First to Shakespeare, Flecher, Bur- 
bage, Hemmings, &c. 

F ora, rather tall, black eyes, browa curling hair, good 
features, white even teeth, and considered good looking. 
“Flora” is the daughter of a physician, and will recéive 
3,000/. on her twenty-first birthday. ‘ Huguenot” is pro- 
nounced not as it is spelt, but without the tinal * t.” 

THEN AND NOW. 
Out in the storm I was drifting far, 
At the mepcy of the wave, 
The sails were torn, the rudder gone, 
There was no kind band to save. 


Wild and fierce was the wintry wind, 
And the night was cold and dark; 

My heart was full of despair as wild 
As the waves thut tossed my bark. 


Such was my life, my darling one, 
Before you came to me, 

And gave your love to guard and guide 
Me on life’s stormy sea. 


Now the storm is o'er, and by your side 
I sail on a summer sea; 

The sky is bright, and my heart is light, 
For my bark is safe with thee. 


A.D. LA D., and E. T., three young men in the royal 
navy. “A.D. L,” is twenty-two, 5 ft. 7 in. in eight, a petty 
officer, fuir, and good looking. “A.D.” considers himself 
good looking, brown hair, 5 ft. 6in. in height; he is about to 
leave the navy. “E. 'T.” is twenty-three, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
dark, and good looking. 

Sorny.—“ Marriage licences ” are obtainable at Doctors’ 
Commons, You cannot, however, “come up from the 
country, and go then and there and be married.” One of 
the two must reside for.a certain mumber of days in the 
parish in which they purpose to have the ceremony per- 
formed. 

Mary, a widow, would like a gentleman of noble and 
affectionate disposition, between thirty and forty, with an 
income. One too, who would prefer a fortune in his wife's 
virtues to mere money. “Mary” isof medium height, fair, 
forty-four, and without incumbrance. A widower without 
children preferred. 

As Apvancep LineraL.—Hyde Park (which once included 
Kensington Gardens) is a royal demesne. It was formerly 
@ manor belonging to Westminster Abbey, but in the reign 
of Henry VILL. was acquired by the Crown in exchange for 
other lands. In the time of Charlies [. it was sold in lots; 
but after the Restoration was resumed by the Crown. 

Liuik, fair hair, blue eyes, average height, rather in- 
clined to embonpoint, an amiable temper, passionately fond 
of music, and a good singer. Respondent must not be more 
than twenty-three, tall, with dark hair and eyes, fond of 
music, a cheerful temper, and with an income of 150i, per 
annum. 

Tuomas.—Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, is the concrete juice 
of the Ficus elastica,and some other trees. It is soluble in 
spirit of turpentine, naphtha, ether, and in the fluid it affords 
by destructive distillation. Its solation in naphtha, thickened 
and made to resemble a paste, forms the material em- 
ployed in preparing waterproof cloth according to Mackin- 
tosh’s patent. 

Jcvexis, who is anxious to have a chance in our matri- 
monial lottery. would like his prize to be from sixteen 
to nineteen, aifectionate, and not bad looking. As for him- 
self, he is nearly twenty, tall, dark, and will be enabled in a 
couple of years to offer his prize a comfortable home, sur- 
rounded by every necessary and luxury, also the love of an 
affectionate husband. 

T. S.—Glass cutting was invented in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century by one Casper Lehmann, who was 
originally a cutter of steel and iron. Casper received from 
Rudolphus II. the title of lapidary and giass cutter to the 
court, who also gave him a patent by which any one but 
himself was forbidden to exercise the new art. The art of 
etching upon glass, although supposed to be new, can be 
proved to have been discovered as early as the year 1670 by 
Henz Schwanhad, one of the scholars of Casper Lehmann. 

A Scorrish Farmer thus writes to us on the cause and 
cure of rancidity in butter: —“ What is the reason of butter 
not keeping? Salt evidently won't keep it from getting 
rancid beyond a certain time. From a lengthened experience 
in the use of butter, [ have no hesitation in stating that it is 
the quantity of milk left in it which spoils. I extracted some 
milk from sume sweet butter six weeks ago, and it remains 
perfectly sweet yet without the use of salt, This same 
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butter would: not keep beyond three d without going 
bad. [extracted the milk effectually by placing the dish in 
hot water, the butter on it; and as the butter dissolves, the 
milk - to the bottom, ane the . ner g en on the 
top. You can separate them simply Z Off the 
butter. After it is cold and has set, a very little salt would 
preserve it for ony eagn of time. I am certain it would 
never beeome rancid. 

Evexrn Ross, 5 ft. 5in. in height, very fair, brown eyes, 
dark auburn hair, intellectual, accomplished, domesticated. 
of amiable disposition, and will have a fortune of her own. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, well educated, good tem- 
pered, highly respectably connected, and state his trade or 
profession. 

A Cocxney.—Temple Bar has no claim to respect either 
for its antiquity, beauty, or the tise to — it has been put. 
It was erected in the year 1670, and formerly—to wit, in 
igh treason used 
te be tixed upon it, poles. Before 1670 the Strand was 
divided from the City at that point by posts, rails, and 
chains ; 


A Sroupenr.—Westminster Abbey is said to have becn 
founded about the year 610, by Sebert, King of the East 
Saxons. It was then called “The Conventual Charch of St. 
Peter's, Abbey of Westminster.” Edward the Confessor 
rebuilt both church and abbey between 1049 and 1066. The 
present however, was commenced by Henry IIL in the 
year 1245, and finished in the ign. his_son Edward. 
Westminster was erected into & ear be Feary VIIL., 
but its only bishop was Thomas Thorley, it ig Suppressed 
in 1551 on his translation to Norwich. 


Communications RECEIVED: 

Ervest is replied to by—" Lottie A.,” eighteen, not pretty, 
but Amy) and of an amiable disposition, and would make 
a wife. 

G. (Staffordshire). by" Mary L; M,". an orphan, 
twenty-one, dark brown hair and eyes, not looking, and 
thoroughly domesticated; and—* Lizzie L.,” twenty-two, 
tall, frésh clear complexion, good looking, no money, but a 
good manager, thorvughly domesticated, and is sare she 
woukl make a good wife. . 

J. L. (a widower, aged forty) by—“E, B.,” thirty-five, 
of good temper, amiable tion, with no money, but 
feels sure she could make “J. L.” happy; and—*A York- 
shire Girl.” twenty-four, neither pretty nor plain, good tem- 
per and disposition, not accomplished, no fortune, but very 
domesticated, and would like to 4 / @ man older than 
herself, and thinks she would make “J. L.” a gocd wife, if 
he be a steady man. 

T. B. by—“ E. J. G.,” sixteen, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, fair, blue 
eyes, and what is usually called golden hair, but nothing to 
give but a loving heart—* Rosalie,” who is very al to 
any one belonging to the sea, She has always lived with 
relations, has been well brought and would make “ T. F.” 


a loving wife—" T. F. 0.” and“ T. F.,” * aret” aud 
“Selina,” who are particularly fod of sailors, both have 
been brought up in sight of the blue sea. “ Ma’ * would 


like “ T. F.C.," and “Selina” would prefer “'T. #.;" both have 
saved a little money, and would like their husbands always 
at home ; and—“B. M.” and “C. W.,” both good tempered. 
“CO. W.” is tall, with dark hair, ¢yes, and complexion, and 
considered a fine girl: she is seventeen, and very fond of 
the sons of the sea, “B, M.” is not quite so tall, auburn 
hair, twenty, and is very ladylike. Neither possesses money. 

Lizziz by—“ Henry L.,” thirty-one, middle height, dark, 
a gentleman, professional income of between 400/. and 500/. 
per annum, increasing; and—* P. F.,” twenty-eight, rather 
fair, midd! height, and in business as a watchmaker, 
with expectations. 

Rosssup by—‘Clarence,” twenty-one, an assistant in a 
large house, with hand prospects; and—‘S. B. J.,” 
twenty-seven, fair, 5 ft.6 in. in height, has received a good 
education, and occupies a responsible position, which, 
though at present not very remunerative, yet offers very 
fair prospects, “ S. B. J.’s” habits are steady, and he is sure 
aloving wife would find him an affectionate and loving 
husband. 

Giesy by—“ Robert G.,” twenty, fair, modiam height, 
light brown hair, and of a generous and cheerfal disposition. 
“Robert G.” wishes, if possible, to meet with a young lady 
who, having a smallamountof money, would not object to 
invest the same, towards increasing his present business, 
which would thus become a first-class one. Should * Gipsy” 
not be willing, a respectable widow, with some meatis, with 
not more than one or two children, would not be objected to. 

Maae1e by—“Gil Blas,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, 
in a London firm, a good musician, and has 150/. per an- 
num; and—“J, B.,” 5ft. 9 in. in height, with dark hair, good 
looking, twenty last spring, in a good and responsible situa- 
tion, with an income of 120/, per annum, and expects, on the 
death of his father, to come into 5,000/, Fond of home aud 





music. 

Kare Kearney by—“Causeway,” a gentleman of good 
appearance, well educated, in a respectable position, of 
cheerful disposition, thirty-two years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. in 
height. “©.” trusts “K. K.” is a Froeens oat respect- 
fully solicits her carte—‘ A. V. R.,” twenty-eight, respectably 
connected, good tempered, dark, very sober, with a 1,000/. 
of his own, and expectations—“Bona Fide,” who is heart 
and hand free, in a gentlemanly occupation (not a clerk or 
shopkeeper), for a few hours daily, in which he would wish 
to continue, as he could reside at or near Blackheath. Age, 
thirty-five, young looking, aud very respectably connocted ; 
and—“ Pewsey,” twenty-four, blue eyes, fair, and with a 
fortune of 250/.a year, which he hopes “ Kate" will think 
sufficient. 








Part XL., ron SerremBer, 1s now Reavy. Parce 6d 

ne Now Ready, Vou. VL of Tac Loxpon Reapse. Prico 
4s. 6 

Also, the Trtiz and Inpex to Von. VL Price Ong Penny. 
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